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Accidents Will Sesain? 


As.the following personal accident 
claims paid by 


THE TRAVELERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford during 1901 will show: 


No. Paid Amount Paid 
Manual Labor and ears bP Ag 7,303 
To Pedestrians, Z i 1,387 
Horse and Vehicle, . ‘ ° 1,115 
Street Railway and Elevators, : 391 
Bicycle, . . ‘ ‘ . : 299 
Pe ee ° 1,086 
BurnsandSealds, . . . . 630 
Drowning, . . 12 
Firearms and Explosions, ae 105 
Bites of Animals, . - “ 92 
Sports and Recreations, | eo 4 520 
Foreign Substance in Eye, . J 501 
Steam Railroads and —e 305 
In Office and Store, é 750 
Umelasmiieg, . «§ 6 § 44 


Total,. . . . « « 14/540 $1,082,809.13 


Since 1864, 373,000 claims, 
amounting to . . . - $26,000,000.00 





THE TRAVELERS IS THE OLDEST ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY IN AMERICA. 
LARGEST AND STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 
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charges 


Canada, 


Spenser Sectional sewing Machine. 


ies cai DO YOU TRAVEL? 
iti co ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 
SHIFT-KEY ARE YOU GOING TO THE SEASHORE? 
ARE YOU GOING TO THE MOTNTAINS? 
Alw R d If so write our Boston office for full particulars of the 
ays e a Ye Spenser and we will send cuts of machine and its various 
1 Beanls a tarabie practi! Song macouies wich wnt 
8 ac e 

STRONG, DURABLE, RELIABLE, matic tension, ottachunenta, etc., and will sew any kind of 
and PERMANENT IN ALIGNMENT. or MT RF ales 

Write for Booklets. SPENSER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


The Hartford Typewriter Co., - ' 0 an ta ae tee nde 
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Spring Beauties 


The delightful freshness of Spring revives in all the love for 
nature. <A clear, velvety and perfectly healthy complexion is 
as beautiful as the apple blossoms. Intelligent care is needed 
to keep the skin beautiful, also to make it so. 


es * 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
the only soap made especially for the face, is a valuable tonic. 
It cleanses thoroughly, but does not injure the most sensitive 
skin. Soothing and healing, it leaves a delightful sense of 
freshness and cleanliness. A toilet, bath and nursery soap. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 25 cents. 
Special Offer o- booklet, teltieg how to improve one’s looks and trial Trea 


bury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream Poon 
= or 5 cts. Re orcoin) to pay postage. Address-Dept. 68. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. ag 
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Annual Vacation Humber 


Of Tue INDEPENDENT will be published June 5, 1902, and will contain an unusual 
number of illustrated articles of special interest at this season. A partial table of 
contents is given below: 


MY VACATION GARDEN—E. P. Powell 
A delightful description of a garden, with his trees, bees, flowers and dumb 
folk, in which the author gets away from people for re-creation. 


A TAXIDERMIST IN COLOMBIA—J. H. Batty 
The author of this article is the explorer-naturalist for the American Museum of 
Natural History. His present article deals with his hunting trips in Colombia 
and the small Pacific Islands fringing the Colombian coast. Pearl diving and the 
vampires receive a good share of attention. 


HOLIDAYS IN NEW MEXICO—L. Bradford Prince 
Mr. Prince was formerly Governor of New Mexico and is now President of the 
New Mexican Historical Society. His present article is a description of the 
Indian féte days that are so numerous, with their picturesque customs and 
ceremonies. . 


A CO-OPERATIVE VACATION—Mott Emigh 


This is a description of the Tolland Fish and Game Association of Tolland 
Connecticut, by its Secretary. A number of New York gentlemen have formed 
a club, bought an abandoned farm, purchased the hunting and fishing rights from 
the adjoining farmers, remodeled the homestead so that their wives and children 
could spend the summer there, and in fact have founded a co-operative combina. 
tion vacation home, sporting club, health resort and truck farm. How it was done 
and how much it costs Mr. Emigh tells in his article. 


THESSALY—Rutfus B. Richardson 
Prof. Richardson, Director of the American School at Athens, Greece, contributes 
one of his delightful travel articles—this time to Thessaly, the land of mythology. 
A picture of the far-famed Vale of Tempe which accompanies this article and is 
described in it shows that spot to be even more lovely than its fame has made it 
out to be. 


Besides these articles there will be one on automobiling, another on cost and time 
necessary for a vacation trip through the principal localities of interest in the United States, 
and another describing a personal trip through the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado, etc., etc. 





SINGLE COPIES, 10 GENTS. 
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Tolstoi’s Latest Work 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 


Characterized by all’ the vigor and direct- 
ness of Tolstoi’s previous utterances. Au- 
thorized edition. 177 pages. 60 cents net 
(postage 8 cents). 


WILLIAM M’KINLEY 


National Memorial address by Hon. John 
Hay before Congress. 30 pages, special 
binding, 28 cents; by mail, 32 cents. A 
scholarly, eloquent tribute. 





EDUCATION 


JULIAN DE KESTEL-HANKIN, B.A, T. 6. 


Sometime Glassical Scholar of 
hqarrearid Gollege, Oxford. . .- 


in all its branches. Re a 5 of both sexes 


thoroughly ta ay Low = advanced. Preparation for 
ighest city references cover- 
Gpan to engagement in city 





ine twelve par Speen 


or yen 
2g 301 West 114th Street, New York. 


NTS nervously prostrated or wishing to travel unincum- 
a can find f a4 their ot wi a summer home with best pert of 





le received. itighest a 
ences. Address “‘ CHILDREN,” Carrier 22, New Haven, Conn. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN, 


uam Lake, Holderness, N. H 
A Summer con for Boys. Seventeenth Season opens June 27th 
For circulars address 
EDWIN DEMERITTE, The DeMeritte School, 
80 Hun’ tingdon Ave., Boston, Mass. 








GUIDE-BOOK TO 
HYGIENIC DIET 


A vegetarian cook-book, embracing a vari- 
ety of serviceable recipes of special value in 
the summer time and during high meat prices. 
By Sidney H. Beard. 180 pages, $1.00 net 
(postage 10 cents). 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., xew vor 
“BUTCH AUIS »« Gospel Songs” 


ONE OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED: 

“ We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs’ exclusively in 
all our services, Church. Sabbath School, Prayer and C. E. Meet- 
ings, tor the last three and have not yet ‘sung it vut.’ Our 

ly 100 per 
OVERTON, 
Greene Ave, Presb. ‘Church. Brooklyn, N. Y.” 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


ANTED.— Energetic men for pleasant profitable and per- 

manent work. Teachers and professional men co. 
ferred. Weekly salary or guaranty paid. can Ae, Coon 

tion and sefenenede. Dopp, Mzap & Company, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: 
$2.00. Single les, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Pi 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelo 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsi le 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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Abbot Academy “n::..” 


Mass. 
A high grade school for oe. 


Fine situation. Complete modern 
equipment. Fine buildings. i— provision for outdoor exercise. 
personal attention of teachers. Address The Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Isaac Rich HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
Samuel C. Bennett, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 


MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR ae WOMEN. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. 





Boston, Mass. 








7 tote Endowed college preparato 
TMigh-echool tes and others. "AM 
hers, Native French and German. 
th resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf. 
tricity. Lacation hea Ithful and beau’ 
of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to the 
President, Norton, Mass. 


The Gilman School 


ontOF, Girls sare The Cambridge School 
~~ on the “Choice 


school are 
pend for @ for the Manual ‘and id for 
ARTHUR GILMAN, Cambridge, Mass. 


requested to 
of a school.” ai 
BLAIR RESBY TERIAL ACADEMY. ° 
Fifty-fifth Year. 


John I. Bis Foundation. 
pares for any American Coll 








Co-educational. 
buildings. Campus oD ores, Liberal endowment just 
erate rates. For catalogue address 


John C. Sharpe, Mi. Ass D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N.J- 


OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE September 24, 1902, 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 
A progressive Christian Conan, morn or ouata, = lbra- 
Debartmente: "he Collet —f~y ‘Acade demy, ¢ 
epartmen e College. 2 cademy, 
nary, the Co 7 Music. Also cou 
Painting, and a ton Se No = Course in rT 
Eighty-four ——, 1857 students last year. For 
full information ad e Secretary, 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 2, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Memorials 


Fer Church or Cemetery 
Send for Ifustrated Hand Book 
and Photographs of recently com- 
pleted Important Work. 


Corr p Netted 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all branches 
of heen study. Elective system. Large library. 
lectures upon Lyme and practical questions, 
t associate work in Boston and other city churches, 
For catalogues or information apply to 


PROFESSOR ©. 0. DAY, 
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Catalogue for a stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
18 Stockbridge St: 
SPRINGFIELD MASS 











Special Sales 


WE OFFER A SHIRT WAIST 


Made of Zephyr Gingham, in Steel, Ox-blood, Blue, 
Tan or Pink Stripes, for 


49. 


(If ordered by mail add 8c. for postage.) Actua ! 
value $1.00 ; all sizes. 

Our line of White Waists, including Gibson and 
other fashionable models, is very Superior—our 
Waists are strictly Man-Tailored. 

In Girls’ Washable Suits, Colored and White, from 
4 years to 16 years, we are making an excellent show- 
ing ; also a line of White Dresses for Graduation. 

Shirt Waist Suits are very attractive this year, and 
our line is a very choice one. Prices are $4.60 and 
upwards. 

We offer 277 Bath Robes for men and women, all 
perfect and fast colors. These goodsare the Balance 
of the Season production of the 


Star & Crescent Mills. The 
regular prices would range 
from $5.50 to $9.00. Sale price, . 


(Too heavy to send by mail.) 
Further information furnished on application. 


The Taylor-Woolfenden Company, 
Woodward Ave. and State St., 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Ivory Soap is 
the most in- 
expensive of 
pure soaps. 
You need no 
Knowledge of 
chemistry to 
realize this 
purity. Use it 
and you will 
Know. It floats. 








SHAVING 
STICK 


Indispensable to every 
gentleman who shaves. 


Combines in the 
highest possible degree, 
Luxury, 
Elegance, 
Copvenience. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Survey of the World 


In a cable message 
sent to the President 
on the 14th, Em- 
peror William, having first spoken of the 
reference frequently made by American 
speakers, during the visit of Prince 
Henry, to the friendly attitude of Fred- 
erick the Great toward the young Ameri- 
can Republic, made known his intention 
to give to the United States a bronze 
statue of Frederick the Great, to be 
erected in Washington on a site chosen 
by Mr. Roosevelt. “ May this gift,” he 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 


added, “ be looked upon as a lasting sign 


of the intimate relations which have been 
successfully fostered and developed be- 
tween our two great nations.” To this 
the President at once made fitting reply 
in the German language, saying in con- 
clusion : “ It is a hopeful sign for the wel- 
fare of all mankind that in the beginning 
of this century the American and the Ger- 
man people are working together in a 
sense of happy friendship.” The Kaiser’s 
offer will, of course, be referred to Con- 
gress. By the Emperor’s command the 
statue will be made by Professor Uphues 
and will be a reproduction of one shown 
by him at the Paris Exposition. Some 
have remarked that the unveiling of the 
statue will give the Kaiser a good oppor- 
tunity to visit the United States.—The 
Comte de Rochambeau, the Vicomte de 


.@ Chambrun (great-grandson of Lafay- 


ette), and several representatives of the 
French Government, who are to take part 
in the ceremonies connected with the un- 
veiling of the Rochambeau statue in 
Washington, arrived at New York on 
Saturday last.—A deadlock in the Danish 
Parliament has prevented for the present 
an acceptance of the treaty for the cession 
of the Danish West India islands. The 


lower House by an almost unanimous 
vote approved the treaty with the condi- 
tion that it should be accepted by a ma- 
jority of a popular vote on the islands. 
The upper House insisted upon approval 
by a three-fourths majority in a limited 
plebiscite. Final decision is therefore de- 
ferred until after the September elections, 
by which the Government hopes to obtain 
a majority in the upper House.—It now 
appears that Lieutenant-Commander 
Templin M. Potts, the only witness at 
the Schley inquiry who sought to con- 
vince the court that Admiral Schley 
clearly exhibited himself at Santiago as 
a coward under fire, has been assigned 
by the Navy Department to the very de- 
sirable office of Naval Attaché at Berlin, 
Vienna and Rome. Conflicting rumors 
as to this assignment have been . pub- 
lished. It is now announced that Potts 
has been in Berlin for some time, await- 
ing the departure of Naval Attaché 
Beehler, who remains in Germany to at- 
tend the June maneuvers of the army.— 
In the House last week, after a brief but 
lively debate, there was adopted without 
a dissenting vote an amendment (offered 
by Mr. Mudd, of Maryland) providing 
that no part of the naval appropriation 
should be expended in purchasing any 
history of the Spanish-American war, 
written by Edgar Stanton Maclay, for 
use in the Naval Academy, in ships’ li- 
braries, or any part of the naval estab- 
lishment of the United States. Maclay’s 
book is the one in which Admiral Schley 
was called a coward and a caitiff.—At its 
recent annual meeting the Civil Service 
Reform Association in its annual report 
criticised the President for “a few strik- - 
ing inconsistencies ” in his course with 
respect to appointments and removals, re- 
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ferring particularly to the appointment of 
Mr. Clarkson to be Surveyor of the Port 
of New York, and of Joseph Murray (by 
means of a special order removing the 
office from the classified service) to be 
Assistant Commissioner of Immigration. 
The report was unanimously adopted, 
and among the ten Vice-Presidents, all 
elected without opposition, are President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root.—The 
Connecticut Constitutional Convention 
has finished its work and adjourned. 
Some time ago a _ bare majority, 
85 votes, was obtained temporarily 
for a project of legislative representa- 
tion giving each town, whether its popu- 
lation was 400 or 125,000, one member 
of the House. In the last days of 
the Convention this majority could not 
be preserved, and at the end there was 
accepted by a narrow majority a plan 
which gives one member to each town 
having a population not exceeding 2,000, 
two members to each town having a 
population between 2,000 and 50,000, and 
one member for every additional 50,000 
in a town of greater population. Thus 
there would be one member for each of 
87 towns and two for each of 77 towns, 
while 3 towns would have three mem- 
bers apiece, and 1 town (New Haven) 
would have four. ‘The plan increases the 
number of Senators from 24 to 45, pro- 
viding that these shall be elected in dis- 
tricts of approximately equal population 
The revised Constitution will be submit- 
ted to the people at an election to be held 
on June 16th. : 
a 


The Crumpacker resolution 
ay for an investigation of re- 
strictions upon suffrage in the States will 
not be taken up at this session. There is 
said to be a majority against it in the 
House. Representative Charles W. 
Thompson, of Alabama, has taken forty 
Republican members from the North as 
his guests on a tour through the South- 
ern States, intending, it is said, to change 
their views concerning the social and po- 
litical condition of the negroes——There 
are some indications that the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee will appoint a subcommittee 
to consider a revision of the tariff during 
the recess, and to prepare a revision bill. 


In Congress 
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Some say that in the coming campaign 
the Republican leaders in the House 
could point to the sessions of such a sub- 
committee as an answer to the North- 
western demand for revision; and that a 
bill thus prepared could easily be passed 
in the House at the short session, if the 
political situation should call for tariff 
legislation—The canal route in Nicara- 
gua has lost some support on account of 
the recent earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions. The volcano Momotombo, on the 
northwest shore of Lake Managua (trib- 
utary to Lake Nicaragua, in which the 
canal route lies), recently became active; 
and the discharge of smoke and ashes 
from it was accompanied by an earth- 
quake which destroyed the docks at the 
lake terminus of a neighboring railway. 
There are two volcanoes, apparently ex- 
tinct, on the island in Lake Nicaragua; 
and a city within a few miles of the Pa- 
cific terminus of the canal route was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1844.—The 
House has authorized the publication of 
9,000 copies of Jefferson’s collection of 
extracts from the Gospels, to which he 
gave the title “ The Life and Morals of 
Jesus of Nazareth.” Objection is made 
by several clergymen in . Philadelphia, 
who suggest that a remonstrance should 
be addressed to the House. 


a 


At the recent annual 
convention of the 
Episcopal Diocese of 
Massachusetts it was voted that a part 
of Bishop Lawrence’s address, relating 
to the torture of Filipinos by American 
soldiers, together with resolutions ex- 
pressing the convention’s confident ex- 
pectation that the President would pun- 
ish the guilty, should be sent to Mr. 
Roosevelt. In his reply, addressed to 
Bishop Lawrence, the President says: 


“T hope it is unnecessary to say that no one 
in the country can be more anxious than I am 
—save perhaps Secretary Root—to discover 
and punish every instance of barbarity by our 
troops in the Philippines. In reference t0 
these cruelties I agree with every word in your 
address. No provocation, however great, caf 
be accepted as an excuse for misuse of the nec- 
essary severity of war, and above all not for 
torture of any kind or shape. Long before aly 
statements had been made public, and before 
any action had been taken by Congress, the 


Our Army in the 
Philippines 
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War Department had ordered a rigid investiga- 
tion of certain of the charges, including the 
charges of Major Gardener; the orders of in- 
vestigation as regards these particular charges 
having gone out over three months ago. The 
investigation will be of the most thorough and 
sweeping character, and if necessary will be 
made by the civil as well as by the military 
representatives of the Government in the is- 
lands. I have directed that the courts-martial 
be held under conditions which will give me 
the right of review.’ 


Mr. George F. Seward, of New York, 
has published an account of an interest- 
ing interview between the late President 
McKinley and Mr. Andrew Carnegie at 
the time when the Peace Treaty was 
pending in the Senate. Mr. Carnegie 
called upon the President and said to him 
that war on the islands was near at hand. 
Predicting that Americans and Filipinos 
would soon be killing each other, he 
asked Mr. McKinley to send him to the 
Philippines with full authority to say 
that the attitude of the United States 
was friendly and that the independence 
of the islanders would soon be recog- 
nized. He added that he had the matter 
so much at heart that, if sent on such a 
mission, he himself would pay the $20,- 
000,000 called for by the treaty. Mr. 
Carnegie, cabling from Europe, says that 
the story is true. “I would gladly,” he 
continues, “ pay $20,000,000 to-day to 
restore our Republic to its first prin- 
ciples.” —The most notable speech of last 
week, in the Senate debate, was that of 
Mr. Foraker. We could not honorably 
give up the islands, he said, and the 
American people would not permit their 
Government to give them up. Mr. Hoar 
asked whether we ought not to disclaim 
any intention to hold the islanders in sub- 
jection after the establishment of a civil 
government. Mr. Foraker replied that 
he thought it would be impolitic for Con- 
gress to declare now what the Govern- 
ment would do at some future time. In 
the course of his speech he quoted with 
effect many editorial utterances of Sen- 
ator Patterson’s newspaper in Denver, 
these being in sharp conflict with the lat- 
ter’s recent course in the Senate con- 
cerning the Philippines. It is expected 
that the opponents of the bill will permit 
a vote to be taken on or about the 26th.— 
At the end of the week there has been no 
more fighting with the Moros in Min- 
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danao. The officer killed at the battle of 
Bayan was Lieutenant Thomas A. Vick- 
ars. Soon after that engagement the 84 
Moro prisoners made a dash for liberty, 
and 35 ofthem were killed while attempt- 
ing toescape. The soldiers fired without 
orders. General Davis had intended to 
release nearly all of these prisoners. Gen- 
eral Chaffee has spent a few days in Min- 
danao. He reports that the troops ought 
not to be withdrawn, because they are 
needed now for the protection of the 
friendly chiefs. The affair at Bayan, 
he says, was a wholesome lesson, and he 
thinks another of the same kind will not 
be required. He finds the country about 
Lake Lanao very beautiful; having ex- 
cellent soil and a perfect climate, it is 
more suitable for American occupation 
than any other part of the archipelago. 


st 


No progress appears to have 
been made in the Senate to- 
ward the passage of a Reci- 
procity bill. Some Republican Senators 
predict that a bill will be passed; others 
say that the opposition cannot be over- 
come. It is reported that a poll of the 
House, taken by the beet sugar men, 
shows that no bill satisfactory to the 
President can be enacted; also, that if 
this Congress shall fail to pass a bill, the 
President will-call a special session of the 
following Congress, March, 1903, to take 
up this question and revise the tariff. 
Senator Clapp has introduced a bill for 
the appointment of a commission to make 
an investigation in Cuba and to distribute 
there $3,000,000 for the relief of distress 
which shall appear to be due to the fail- 
ure of Congress to pass a Reciprocity 
bill. Testimony has been taken by the 
Senate committee to the effect that about 
one-tenth of the island’s output of sugar 
is produced by American corporations, 
and that under favorable conditions the 
crop could be increased from this year’s 
quantity (750,000 tons) to 2,500,000 
tons. General Wood has issued an order 
placing in force on the island all the laws 
of the United States concerning the ex- 
clusion of Chinese and of laborers under 
contract. These can be repealed or 
modified, of course, by the new Govern- 
ment. By order of the President, Gen- 
eral Wood has so amended the Cuban 


Cuban 
Questions 
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law of criminal procedure that the Su- 
preme Court of the island is authorized 
to review the trial of Rathbone, to take 
additional testimony, and to grant a new 
trial or acquit the defendant. . But the 
President is not inclined to do anything 
for Neely.—President Palma has selected 
the following Cabinet: Secretary of Gov- 
ernment, Diego Tamayo (Nationalist, 
now Secretary of State), who will have 
charge of the rural guard, sanitation, the 
post offices and the signal service ; Carlos 
Zaldo (Republican-Autonomist), De- 
partments of State and Justice; Emilio 
Terry (Independent, and a_ wealthy 
sugar planter), Department of Agricul- 
ture; Manuel Luciano Diaz (National- 
ist), Public Works; Eduardo Yero (Na- 
tionalist, and recently superintendent of 
schools), Department of Instruction; 
Garcia Montes (Republican), Finance. 
The militant revolutionists complain be- 
cause the list includes no Cuban soldier. 
The “ Brooklyn ” will be in Havana Har- 
bor on the day of the transfer of the Gov- 
ernment, and will bear General Wood 
away. He will hoist the Cuban flag on 
the roof of the palace, with the assistance 
of General Gomez. At a grand banquet, 
last Friday night, in honor of General 
Wood and the other American officers, 
General Gomez presided, with the Gover- 
nor-General on his right and President 
Palma on his left, the latter sitting next 
to Mr. William J. Bryan, who is making 
an’ investigation of the situation in Cuba. 


st 


. When Mr. Richard 

ppc my acne f Croker left New York 
r. Nixon ° . 

; in December for his 
country estate in England, Mr. Lewis 
Nixon, the ship-builder, was induced to 
take his place as leader of Tammany. 
Mr. Nixon resigned last week. He had 
had enough of it. Having called a meet- 
ing of the 36 district leaders, he said to 
them that his resignation was final and 
absolute, would not be withdrawn, and 
must take effect immediately. He had 
found that he could not hold the office 
and retain his self-respect. He had been 
hampered by a “ kitchen cabinet ” of Mr. 
Croker, two members of which are busi- 
ness partners of the latter. Every im- 
portant order of his had to be cabled to 
Croker at Wantage for approval before 
it was permitted to become effective. He 
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did not assert that Croker had sent or- 
ders to him directly, but that these two 
partners and other close friends of 
Croker in the organization were con- 
tinually interfering with his policy and 
acts by reporting everything to Wantage 
and using Croker’s cabled replies to his 
disadvantage. The latest instance was 
Croker’s expressed desire that ex-Mayor 
Van Wyck should be Grand Sachem, 
while Mr. Nixon preferred another man. 
Long interviews with the boss in exile 
were at once procured by the press. He 
declares that he had urged all his friends 
to support Nixon; that he did not attempt 
to interfere with the latter’s policy; that 
he intends to remain in England for a 
year or two, and that nothing can induce 
him to take up politics again. He longs 
to see harmony in the organization. “ If 
the boys do not hold together,” he says, 
“they will give away the whole thing 
into the hands of their enemies.” The 
truth appears to be that Mr. Nixon— 
who, as chairman of Croker’s Vice Com- 
mittee of Five, frankly published his dis- 
covery of the “ gambling combine ” and 
its great revenues—has neyer been ac- 
ceptable to a considerable number of in- 
fluential Tammiany politicians. His re- 
tirement has been followed by a contest 
for control between the supporters of 
Croker and the followers of John F. Car- 
roll. At last accounts Croker’s men had 
a majority. The effect of Mr. Nixon’s 
resignation upon the prospects of the 
Democratic party in the State is decidedly 
unfavorable. Democrats outside of the 
great city respected and trusted him. 
Many of them are disheartened by the 
situation which his withdrawal discloses. 


st 


At their convention in 
Hazleton the anthracite 
coal miners decided by a 
vote of 461 to 350, on the 15th inst., to 
go on strike. None of the 357 collieries 
had been in operation since the preceding 
Saturday, for all the miners, by order of 
their officers, had remained away from 
the mines on Monday and thereafter. 
While the convention was in session the 
Presidents of the coal railroad companies 
repeatedly asserted that none of the 
miners’ demands would be submitted to 
arbitration and that no concession would 


be granted. After the strike had been 
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ordered they declared that the mines 
would remain closed and that none of the 
miners’ requests would be granted, no 
matter how long the strike should con- 
tinue. Président Mitchell, of the miners’ 
union, sought to prevent a strike, but his 
advice was given in vain. If he had been 
able to set before the miners a small con- 
cession from the employers, a majority 
would have voted against a strike, it is 
said. Senator Hanna’s opinion is that 
an increase of 5 per cent. in wages or its 
equivalent in a reduction from Io to 9% 
hours would have been accepted. The 
question whether the engineers, pump 
men and firemen should be ordered out 
was left to the district officers. . The 
miners will attempt to call a national 
convention of their organization. For 
this the petitions of five districts are re- 
quired. There are three districts in the an- 
thracite field,and the strikers hope to gain 
the aid of the two bituminous districts of 
West Virginia and Michigan. Such 
a convention would be asked to order 
a strike of the 300,000 bituminous miners. 
A majority of these are under annual 
contracts expiring in April next; but a 


general convention, National Secretary 
Wilson says, has power to abrogate such 
contracts when the life of the union is in 


danger. At last reports the bituminous 
miners in the West were by no means in- 
clined to begin a sympathetic strike. It 
appears that the companies had only a 
normal supply of coal on hand when 
work was stopped. The price has been 
advanced everywhere by the retailers, 
and New York’s visible supply will be 
exhausted in a few days. 


J 


The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly met last 
Thursday in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York City. Prof. Henry Van Dyke, of 
Princeton University, lately. pastor of the 
Brick Church, New York, and still sup- 
plying its pulpit, was elected Moderator, 
to the surprise of his friends, who had 
not supposed that one known to be so 
liberal in his theology could be chosen. 
The failure of the conservatives to unite 
on a single candidate, and a willingness 
to rebuke the unseemly methods em- 
ployed by the partisans of certain aspir- 
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ants, explains the result. The only 
other business of public interest thus far 
is the presentation of the reports of com- 
mittees, or, rather, of the Committee on 
Revision of the Confessions. By what 
seemed little less than a miracle the re- 
port was unanimous, a single member, 
Dr. De Witt, expressing dissent on two 
points. The report covers the three tasks 
set to the committee. A Declaratory 
Statement declares that “ the doctrine of 
God’s eternal decree is in harmony with 
the doctrine of his love to all mankind, 
his gift of his Son to be the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world.” Simi- 
larly as to those that perish the doctrine 
is “held in harmony with the doctrine 
that God desires not the death of any 
sinner, but has provided in Christ a salva- 
tion sufficient for all, adapted to all, and | 
freely offered in the Gospel to all,” so 

that God’s “ decree hinders no man from 
accepting that offer,” and “no man is 
condemned except on the ground of his 
sin.” It is also declared that “ all dying 
in infancy are included in the election of 
grace.” The section on “ works done by. 
unregenerate men” is softened down, 
and that on the Pope being “ Antichrist, 
and that man of sin,” is changed to read: 


“The Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of 
the Church, and the claim of any man to be 
the vicar of Christ and the head of the Church 
is unscriptural, without warrant in fact, and is 
a usurpation dishonoring to the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


Two full chapters are added, on “ The 
Holy Spirit ” and “ The Love of God and 
Missions.” 
Js 

But the chief interest was 
in the “ Brief Statement of 
the Reformed Faith,” there 
being much curiosity to learn how the 
divergent views could be harmonized in 
a statement which all would sign. It 
contains 16 Articles, of which the first, 
“ Of God,” emphasizes his love as well 
as his wisdom and power. The second, 
“ Of Revelation,” is the most important 
of all, in view of the discussions on bib- 
lical criticism, and is as follows: 

“ We believe that God is revealed in nature, 
in history, and in the heart of man; that he 
has made gracious and clearer revelations of 
Himself to Men of God who spoke as they 
were moved hy the Holy Spirit; and that 
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Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, is the 
brightness of the Father’s glory and the ex- 
press image of his person. We gratefully re- 
ceive the Holy Scriptures, given by inspira- 
tion, to be the faithful record of God’s gra- 
cious revelations and thé sure witness to 
Christ, as the Word of God, the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and life.” 


The decrees are the subject of Article 3: 


“We believe that the eternal, wise, holy and 
loving purpose of God embraces all events, so 
that while the freedom of.man is not taken 
away, nor is God the author of sin, yet in his 
providence he makes all things work together 
in the fulfilment of his sovereign design and 
the manifestation of his glory; wherefore, 
humbly acknowledging the mystery of this 
truth, we trust in his protecting care and set 
our hearts to do his will.” 


In Article 5 Adam is not mentioned by 
name: 

“We believe that our first parents, being 
tempted, chose evil and so fell away from 
God and came under the power of sin, the 
penalty of which is eternal death; and we con- 
fess that, by reason of this disobedience, we 
and all men are born with a sinful nature, that 
we have broken God’s law, and that no man 
can be saved but by his grace.” 


Article 7 treats of Election, and tells us 
that “God, from the beginning in his 
own good pleasure, gave to his Son a 
people,” “‘ chosen in Christ unto holiness, 
service and salvation,” that this salva- 
tion is received only through faith and 
repentance ; and that “all who die in in- 
fancy, and all others given by the Father 
to the Son who are beyond the reach of 
the outward means of grace, are regen- 
erated and saved by Christ through the 
Spirit, who works when and where and 
how he pleases.” Section 8 is of Jesus 
Christ, and states his birth from the Vir- 
gin Mary; he “ satisfied eternal justice, 
offering himself a perfect sacrifice upon 
the cross.” Article 15, on the Last Judg- 
ment, is as follows: 

“ We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ will 
come again in glorious majesty to judge the 
world, and to make a final separation between 
the righteous and the wicked. The wicked 
shall receive the eternal award of their sins, 
and the Lord will manifest the glory of his 
mercy in the salvation of his people and their 
entrance upon the full enjoyment of eternal 
life.” 


The discussion of revision and this 
“ Brief Statement” is set for Thursday 
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of this week, to give time for all needed 
previous study of it and consultation. It 
is thought that they will be approved and 
sent to the presbyteries for their adop- 
tion. r 


The Disaster in the The volcanic shower 
Windward Islands i" Martinique has 

ceased and the in- 
habitants of Fort-de-France, who have 
been in terror of suffering the fate of St. 
Pierre, are now somewhat relieved of 
their anxiety. Relief parties on reaching 
St. Pierre found the town and country in 
a condition too horrible to describe. It is 
estimated that 30,000 dead bodies lie in 
the streets, their postures showing that 
death in most instances came from suffo- 
cation. Fifty thousand people—it may be 
more—arfe homeless and starving on the 
island. On the other doomed island, St. 
Vincent, the number of deaths was much 
smaller, but the territory devastated was 
if anything greater. The Governor of the 
Windward. Islands has telegraphed to 
London that probably 1,600 people lost 
their lives on St. Vincent, tho the exact 
number would never be known. On May 
14th, when his message was sent, a thou- 
sand bodies had been found and buried. 
Help from many quarters will soon 
reach the refugees. The French and 
British Governments have voted sums of 
money for the relief of their own poses- 
sions respectively, and many cities and 
private institutions over the world have 


offered contributions. The United States 


Congress voted $100,000 for relief and 
this sum was later doubled; the Presi- 
dent in a special message asked that 
$500,000 might be granted, but the 
House has so far not accepted the sug- 
gestion—An eye witness has described 
the appearance of the “ Roddam” after 
she escaped from the harbor of St. Pierre, 
and his words convey a vivid picture of 
the disaster. The vessel, when seen by this 
witness, was covered with a bluish sort 
of mud, looking as if she had been sunk 
a long time and just raised. Her decks 
were two feet thick with a cement-like 
substance. It was impossible to tell her 
original color. All her rails and stan- 
chions were twisted, her tarpaulins, boat 
covers and awnings burned and not a 
wooden spar was left. The men were 
clearing the ship of débris and they 
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picked up thigh bones, arms, legs and 
hands of the burned crew and put them 
into a box for burial. The story of his 
escape as related by Captain Freeman, of 
the “ Roddam,” reads like a wonder-tale. 
He was standing near the accommoda- 
tion ladder talking to the ship’s agent 
when a huge, black squall-like wall, with 
patches of fire in it, rose from the moun- 
tain and came out toward them with ter- 
rific speed and with an awful rumbling 
sound. It swept before it a great tidal 
wave and the air became as dark as mid- 
night. Then the darkness filled with 
flame. Big balls of fire fell on every part 
of the ship, setting her afire in countless 
places. The crew and laborers rushed 
about frantically. The ship heeled and 
was nearly capsized by the wave from the 
beach. The water was boiling and was 
as thick as mud. Many of the laborers 
jumped into the sea to avoid the showers 
of fire, red hot dust and heated stones. 
The first shock lasted only a few minutes, 
but flaming matter kept falling more 
than an hour. After some delay the en- 
gineers contrived to get the vessel under 
way, but the steering gear had been 
broken and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that they guided her. They 
passed so close to the “ Roraima” that 
they could see men jumping from her 
into the sea, and others, with clothing 
afire, running about the deck swingin 

their hands. - ; 


Alfonso XII 0 Saturday, May 17th, 
Takes the Oath the long regency of the 

Spanish Queen came to 
an end and Alfonso XIII, having reached 
the age of sixteen years, assumed the 
crown. The ceremony was brilliant and 
marred by only a single incident, which 
in the end proved to be rather burlesque 
than tragic. A little before 2 p.m. the 
royal procession formed on the Plaza de 
Armas, in front of the palace, and pro- 
ceeded thence to the Cortes. The proces- 
sion was one of medieval magnificenc. 
Eight grooms on horseback led the way. 
These were followed by buglers and 
cymbal players, then by various other 
groups of riders and coaches. Immedi- 
ately preceding the royal carriage was 
the so-called “coach of respect,” which 
was empty and attended the royal coach 
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in case of any breakdown or unexpected 
emergency. The King was accompanied 
by the Queen Regent and his youngest 
sister, the Infanta Maria Teresa. On 
reaching the Chamber of Deputies their 
majesties were received by a delegation 
of 12 Senators and 12 Deputies, and, pre- 
ceded by the mace bearers, were con- 
ducted through the ante-chambers to the 
Chamber itself. There the royal party 
ascended a platform which faced the 
benches, where sat senators, deputies, 
courtiers and ministers. The actual cere- 
mony of taking the oath was quite sim- 
ple. On the left of the King was a table, 
on which rested a Bible with a silver cru- 
cifix beside it; on the other side of the 
King was a stool, upon which lay a 
golden, jeweled crown and a scepter. 
The President of the Chamber, Sefior 
Vega Armijo, approached the table on 
which the Bible rested and said: 


“ Sefior, The Cortes, convoked by your au- 
gust mother, are assembled to receive from 
Your Majesty the oath, which, in accordance 
with the constitution, you come to take, to 
maintain the constitution and laws.” 


He then held out the Bible toward the 
King, who placed his right hand thereon 
and pronounced this oath: 

“I swear by God, upon the Holy Bible, to 
maintain the constitution and laws. If so I do 
may God reward me. If I do not may he call 
me to account.” 


The booming of twenty-one guns an- 
nounced to the city and to the world that 
the King had taken the oath, and imme- 
diately afterward the royal party with- 
drew from the Chamber. The only inci- 
dent which marred the ceremony was the 
act of a madman, who attempted to ap- 
proach the royal carriage with a written 
poem in which he announced his intention 
of marrying the Infanta Maria Teresa. 
He was arrested and on examination 
proved manifestly insane. 
Sd 

Already on May 
I2th the Queen 
Regent of Spain had 
taken leave of her Ministers and signed 
the decree fixing the ceremonial of taki 
the oath for May 17th. At 11 o’cl 
in the morning of May 12th, Premier 
Sagasta and his colleagues of the Cabinet 
proceeded to the palace to take their for- 


The Queen Regent’s 
Farewell 
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mal leave of the Queen Regent. They 
bore with them the last decrees to which 
her hand and seal were to be affixed as 
ruler of Spain. She received the Cabinet 
with the young King at her side. The 
ceremony was pathetic, and more than 
once tears came to the Queen’s eyes. In 
his speech of farewell Sagasta turned 
from the Queen to her son, and pro- 
nounced these significant words: 

“The present difficulties are not insur- 
mountable. Spain has not progressed as much 
as might be desired; still she has made sub- 
stantial progress. Peace and tranquillity have 
been secured, the era of military pronuncia- 
mentos is past, and the attention of the peo- 
ple is centered in education and labor.” 


On the actual day of taking the oath, 
May 17th, the Queen sent a letter to 
Sefior Sagasta, which contained these 
words: 

“On terminating to-day the regency, to 
which I was called by the constitution at a 
time of profound sadness and unexpected 
widowhood, I feel in the depth of my heart the 
necessity of expressing to the Spanish people 
my immense and unchanging gratitude for the 
proofs of affection and support which I have 
received from all classes of society. If at that 
time I foresaw that without the loyalty and 
confidence of the people I should be unable to 
fulfil my mission to-day, in looking back on 
this period, the longest of all Spanish regen- 
cies, and recollecting the bitter trials which 
Providence has spared us, I appreciate those 
virtues in all their magnitude, affirming that, 
thanks to them, the nation has been able to 
traverse such a profound crisis under condi- 
tions which augur an epoch of tranquillity and 
well being for the future.” 

The Queen has indeed won the good will 
and esteem of the Spaniards for her tact 
and judgment during the years of hard- 
ship for herself and the Kingdom. Her 
private life has been above reproach, and 
the calamities which Spain has suffered 
are not charged to her responsibility. 

st 


The exhibition of pictures at 
pm Gren the Paris Salon is still, des- 
pite the rebels against its traditions, the 
most significant art event of the year. 
This year the most important pictures are 
undoubtedly the portraits, and among the 
artists who exhibit in this field are MM. 


Bonnat, Benjamin-Constant, Henner, 
Richard Hall, Chartran, Hayes, Duffaud, 
Langlois, Pascau, Baschet, Mme, Beaury- 
Saurel; MM. Chabss, Caro-Delvailie, 
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Lavrut, Ferrier, Constantin, Cayron, Al- 
bert Lynch, G. Joy (for the “ Little 
Drummer ” is after all a portrait), Harts- 
horne, Louis Fournier; Miss Hartwell, 
Mile. Delasalle; M. Humbert, Aimé 
Morot, Patricot, Roybet, Harcourt, 
Bordes, Bergés, Coggeshall Wilson, 
Lawton Parker, Paul Thomas, Boisselier 
and others. M. Bonnat has two por- 
traits, one of which, that of M. “ L. C.,” 
is described as powerful and as splen- 
didly realistic. M. Benjamin-Constant 
exhibits a portrait of Lord Savile. M. 
Chartran is especially noticeable for his 
exquisite portraits of Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Miss Roosevelt. Among other famous 
persons represented are Madame Loubet 
by Patricot, and the poet Rostand by Pas- 
cau. Many of the historical pictures,— 
which still remain a feature of the salon 
in contrast with the Société Nationale,— 
are of immense size and quite in the old 
traditional style. Some of them demand 
more space for explanation than for criti- 
cism. M. Jean Paul Laurens has a huge 
picture, entitled “Glorification of Col- 
bert,” which has the dimensions of a 
Gobelins tapestry, and is; in fact, des- 
tined to be reproduced at the National 
Tapestry Works. Another picture, the 
“ Mariage d’Anne de Bretagne et de 
Charles VII,” by Toudouye, is destined 
to a like end. More impressive and less 
conventional is a large painting by 
Laurens on the “ Proclamation of the 
Republic in 1848,” in which he has at- 
tempted to depict the “ multiform life of 
vast delirious crowds.” Jules Lefebvre 
has a picture, entitled “The Sleeping 
Vestal,” which is described as containing 
“noble sentiment wedded to an execu- 
tion which in its kind—that of drafts- 
manship rather than painting—is fault- 
less.” Mr. George Scott, a pupil of 
Detaille, has followed his master’s pre- 
cepts in painting “ The Surrender of Gen- 
eral .Cronje” and the “ Passage of the 
Tugela.” M. Detaille himself has this 
year an entire room to his own work, 
which forms one of the most impressive 
and interesting parts of the exhibition. 
He displays two large decorated pictures 
designed for the Paris Hotel de Ville, 
“The Enlisting of the Volunteers in 
1792,” and “The Reception of the Troops 
at La Villette after the Campaign of 
Poland in 1807.” 


“- 





Promise the Philippines a Territorial Government 
By Charles Denby 


MEMBER OF THE First Unitep Starks Puivippinz ComMISSION 


HE unwise and premature attacks 
on our army in the Senate have 
evoked a defense which is scarcely 

less commendable. American soldiers 
do not change their natures when the 
skies above them change. If they have 
done cruel things in the Philippines—as 
no doubt they have—they were driven 
to do so by what they considered to. be 
inevitable necessity. They were lions 
first and tigers afterward. In feats of 
arms they are the bravest of the brave. 
No more heroic soldiers have illustrated 
the American name than Lawton, Fun- 
ston, Bell and “ Jaky ” Smith. Among 
them all a more unassuming and popular 
gentleman cannot be found than General 
J. Q. Smith. For him to be cruel for 
the pleasure of it were impossible. If 
the bravest are the gentlest, as the maxim 
goes, then General J. F. Bell, the former 
Colonel of the regiment, which, in 
Manila, was called the “ Suicide Club,” 
because it sought out and confronted 
death on all occasions, cannot be other- 
wise than gentle. It is the system, the 
policy, which is on trial, and not sporadic 
and rare cases of unusual punishment. 
This system is not defended suitably and 
properly by an array of countless acts of 
barbarism perpetrated by an Oriental 
race. 

We have chosen to make these people 
citizens of -the United States. They 
must be either citizens, or subjects, or 
waifs without a country. It cannot be 
doubted that their legal status is that of 
citizenship. If one of them were seized 
to-day unlawfully, as Koszta was, by a 
European Power, our big guns would 
bellow for his release. The man with- 
out a country is a fiction. Somewhere 
he owes allegiance, and some country is 
bound to protect him. To save our army 
from obloquy we are proving to the world 
that four years of American rule in the 
Philippines has converted a _ people, 
whom the sympathetic Governor Taft in 
these columns dowers with almost every 


kindly, social virtue, into brutes and sav- 
ages. Surely, the right plan has not been 
tried to win these people over to loyalty. 
Surely, there is something wanting in a 
system whose horrible results exceed the 
worst features of Spanish rule. Surely, 
we should seek and inquire into the con- 
ditions which exist and the causes which 
have preceded them in order to find some 
remedy. Such remedy must be sought 
on lines outside of partisan ambitions. 
The question if unsolved will shatter par- 
ties. Public opinion circumvents the 
world as the Gulf Stream does the con- 
tinents. In the long run the moral sense 
—the conscience of humanity—domi- 
nates mankind. 

What plans to-day are spread before 
us for the settlement of the Philippine 
troubles ? 

The Republican party comes with a 
bill which is, in many respects, unobjec- 
tionable. Its main features have not 
been the subjects of criticism. Such a 
bill must at some time become the law. 
A simple amendment to it specifying 
that in proper and suitable time the sys- 
tem therein provided for would be suc- 
ceeded by a territorial form of govern- 
ment, would end all trouble in the Philip- 
pines and would usher in for those dis- 
tracted islands a period of unexampled 
peace and prosperity. The discussion of 
all constitutional questions would cease. 
It would be recognized that we were sim- 
ply following the plan which our fathers 
blazed out when they annexed the North- 
west Territory, and which they after- 
ward pursued in all annexations of ter- 
ritory, except Texas and California. For 
more than fifty years we have held New 
Mexico as a Territory, and only a few 
days ago she secured the passage through 
the House of a bill admitting her as a 
State. 

This was the plan of the First Com- 
mission to the Philippines. It was the 
plan of Mr. J. G. Schurman, the Presi- 
dent of that Commission. April 4th, 
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1899, that Commission issued a procla- 
mation to the Filipinos, of which the first 
regulative principle was: 


“1. The supremacy of the United States must 
and will be enforced throughout every part of 
the Archipelago, and those who resist it can 
accomplish no end other than their own ruin.” 


When the Commission returned home in 
the fall of 1899 it made, November 2d, 
1899, a preliminary report, which in part 
reads as follows: 


“Should our power by any fatality be with- 
drawn the Commission believes that the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines would speedily 
lapse into anarchy, which would excuse, if it 
did not necessitate, the intervention of other 
Powers, and the eventual division of the Is- 
lands among them.” 


In its final report made January Ist, 
1900, consisting of four volumes and one 
atlas, a preliminary paper inserted at the 
beginning of the second volume shows 
which members of the Commission pre- 
pared the various theses. Mr. Schur- 
man prepared the one on government, 
which covers pages 43 to 121 of the first 
volume. 


A part of it reads as follows: 


“The solution of the governmental prob- 
lem in the Philippines is to be found neither 
in the establishment of an American protecto- 
rate, nor in the institution of a colonial form 
of government.” 


The paper states that what the Filipinos 
want is “a territorial government of the 
first class,” and “this,” it says, “after 
due consideration of circumstances and 
conditions in the Philippines, is what the 
Commission earnestly recommends.” It 
concludes with the proposition that: 
“The United States cannot withdraw 
from the Philippines. We are there, and 
duty binds us to remain.” 

It would seem that the two years and 
four months that have elapsed since the 
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report was made have furnished abun- 
dant proof of its correctness. Pacifica- 
tion has not resulted from war, nor from 
indecision. A colonial system under 
military rule has failed. It is yet unde- 
cided whether under our form of govern- 
ment a colonial system can succeed. It 
is known, too, that the system as applied 
by Spain was and is bitterly detested by 
the Filipinos. We have never had any 
trouble with our Territories—it is pos- 
sible that we may never have any with the 
Filipinos, if once we assure them that our 
Constitution and laws will be extended 
permanently over them. 

The bill pending in Congress as it 
reads means the establishment of a col- 
ony. It contains no promise of a ter- 
ritorial form of government. The ordi- 
nance of 1787 is entitled “The North- 
west Territorial Government,” and_ it 
provides that as soon as there shall be 
five thousand free male inhabitants in 
the district they shall receive authority 
to elect a general assembly. This prom- 
ise was held out in every treaty we made. 
with a foreign Power when land was 
annexed—modified only in the cases of 
Alaska and the Philippines. 

If we mean to hold the Philippines, we 
must, beyond question, some day make 
them a Territory. Why not then say 
now, by an act of Congress, that in good 
time the beneficent laws under which we 
ourselves live will be extended over 
them? This one utterance were worth 
an hundred thousand men. 

The Democratic substitute for the Re- 
publican bill provides for the early in- 
dependence of the Philippines. It would 
involve a long argument to show that 
such a policy is not now adyisable, but 
unless we intend to make the Philippines 
a Territory it may commend itself to the 
popular judgment. 
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The Oxford Spirit 


By C. H. Hinton 


{Mr. Hinton, who has contributed some recollections of Oxford to these pages previously, is the author of ‘Scien 
tific Romances.” He was an exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. He has had an experience of various phases o 
university life in Princeton and the University of Minnesota, and is now engaged in the departmental service at 


Washington, D. C.—Eprror.] 


N the cars I once met a local Car- 
negie of some minor town, who, 
his victories achieved, had turned 

aside to conquer a new realm. He was 
filled with curiosity as to what was 
taught at the universities, and had 
—_ in to find out all about it for him- 
self. 

With the aid of a dictionary he had 
made his way through the commentaries 
on the Gallic wars, and expressed him- 
self warmly in approbation of Czsar’s 
practical. ability. “But,” he said, 
“there’s one of your books I can’t make 
out. You’ve read Euclid, haven’t you?” 
“Yes,” I replied. “Well,” he said, 
“that man was a close reasoner; he 
would make his point before a jury every 
time. He gets there every chapter. But 
I can’t see what he’s driving at. What 
does he want to prove? 
all come to?” 

The question was a difficult one to an- 
swer. The putting it and the answer- 
ing it involve the whole distinction be- 
tween the business world and the uni- 
versity. 

If we reflect that in Euclid’s time there 
was no practical application of mathe- 
matics, no use of them in any business 
or mechanical pursuit, we can but won- 
der at the extraordinary instance Euclid 
presents of growth, of development 
from within, a growth not occasioned by 
any demand from without, showing sim- 
ply the spontaneous and originative 
quality of human nature. 

And looking along the whole line of 
advance which the Greeks led we recog- 
nize that in art, literature, philosophy 
they have not been surpassed to the pres- 
ent day, yielding to the moderns suprem- 
acy in but two closely allied pursuits, 
in mechanics and in the experimental in- 
vestigation of nature. 

They made their advance, not from 
any commercial motive, the export of 
tragedies and statues was not profitable, 
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but simply because that was the way in 
which human beings favorably circum- 
stanced grew to their full stature. 

The function of a university is to 
maintain this level—to add to it, it may 
be, but primarily to contain in the per- 
sons of its teachers men who have fol- 
lowed out with a full comprehension 
human activities in whatever direction 
they have manifested themselves. 

Starting from a university a man 
knows what the world is aiming at. He 
may, as Cecil Rhodes, bring to the ac- 
complishment of his practical purposes a 
resourcefulness as great and as untram- 
meled as that of any of his competitors. 
But alongside all his efforts there is a 
deeper content. Personal success is not 
the full limit of his motives. 

No books decently written are to be 
found setting forth the advantages of 
Oxford, for the very undertaking of 
such a task indicates execrable taste. 
Oxford and Cambridge are so indis- 
putably the best that England has to 
offer, so inevitable, that any panegyric 
appears like an impertinence. But it 
will fill a gap on which information at 
the present time is both interesting and 
lacking to put forward clearly and dis- 
tinctly in contrast with American uni- 
versities what the English university 
does for its undergraduates. 

The best idea of the university is to 
be found by considering it as a number 
of colleges of moderate size placed in 
close proximity. The student has thus 
the combination of advantages which in 
America could only be gained by resid- 
ing at a large university and a small one 
simultaneously. 

Subjects such as natural science, 
which demand a large equipment, are 
taught by university professors and their 
assistants. Classics, history and Greek 
philosophy ,are taught by tutors, who 
would also be called professors in Amer- 
ica within the walls of his own college. 
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Thus the undergraduate from the begin- 
ning of his course enters into permanent 
relations with the faculty of his own col- 
lege, who are interested in him- not only 
for his own sake, but also because of the 
credit and renown of the body of which 
he forms a part. 

He attends lectures and recitations, 
but in addition to these he receives pri- 
vate instruction, so that, the formality of 
the class room thrown aside, he comes 
into close personal relation with men 
capable of guiding his steps, appreciating 
his difficulties and stimulating his efforts. 
His credit is theirs, and if he shows un- 
usual excellence no pains are spared to 
perfect his scholarship in every partic- 
ular. 

An American boy standing on the 
campus his first day of residence looks 
round him; he sees the seniors, realizes 
the difference between them and himself, 
wonders how he shall make a name, a 
mark, a place, for himself. Now what 
can he do? Unless he is exceptionally 
gifted physically he cannot enter the 
athletic life of his university. In what- 
ever direction he looks,-unless he is ex- 
ceptionally gifted he finds himself con- 
demned to a respectable mediocrity, to 
take the part of a spectator, a member 
of the public while others perform. But 
in an Oxford college each freshman is a 
valuable asset. He is almost forced 
into the ranks of the rowing men. For 
whatever he can do, or thinks he can do, 
there is the possibility of interest and ap- 
proval of his fellows, not so very diffi- 
cult to attain. The traditional objects of 
competition whereby the colleges obtain 
distinction among themselves may not all 
be very wisely chosen. But they exist. 
There is a solidarity of interest among 
members of the same college which gives 
the stimulus of a hearty interest and 
warm companionship to every strain of 
excellence that a man may show in the 
recognized lines. 

Again, owing to the limitation of the 
members resident in one college a fresh- 
man is not looked on as of distinct spe- 
cies. He has from the beginning the 
advantage of intimacy with men older 
than himself, and is not limited to the 
society of boys just liberated from the 
restraints of school life. 

And not only in the recognized lines 
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does a student find the stimulus of com- 
panionship. History shows- that agajn 
and again. coteries have been formed 
among the undergraduates, bound on 
some new adventure of thought, some 
new phase of development, social, artis- 
tic, religious. The students who’ come 
from the public schools have mostly been 
forced into one rut. But there are 
enough in the university who have had 
an exceptional education to form, finding 
one another, those little. bodies associated 
by sympathetic tastes which do so much 
to stimulate the development of the in- 
dividual members. 

The erection of spacious dormitories 
by private speculation, in which every 
apparatus of . luxurious living is. fur- 
nished, as is witnessed in some Eastern 
universities, is altogether foreign to the 
English traditions. A certain simplicity 
and uniformity of life is maintained 
which is good both for the rich and the 
men of moderate means. 

To pass now to another branch of the 
subject—that which Oxford does for the 
undergraduate indirectly through the 
conditions which prevail among the 
teachers—we find a perfect parallel to 
that which exists in the industrial con- 
ditions of the two countries. 

The two things which most prominent- 
ly strike an observer from the other side 
of the Atlantic on the industrial condi- 
tions are the rapidity of change in 
America and the willingness to throw 
serviceable machinery on the scrap heap. 

In England a machine is admirably 
made; it runs for ten years, carefully 
tended. At the end of that time it is 
still in going order and is kept at its 
work, presumably to last another ten 
years. Meanwhile in America the ma- 
chine for the same work was originally 
not so carefully finished. But it does its 
work and it is worked for all it.is worth. 
At the end of two or three years some 
slight improvement on the mode of ac- 
tion is perceived to be possible. The old 
machine is thrown on the scrap heap, 
the new one put in its place. In another 
two years another improvement is sug- 
gested, with the like result. By the end 
of twenty years the English firm is run- 
ning the same old machine. 

America lives on machinery in effi- 
ciency of organization four mechanical 
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getierations to England’s one, a rapidity 
gained by a willingness to throw on the 
scrap heap machinery—and men. 

In America in commercial life there 
is just the same readiness to shelve, put 
on one side, dismiss men as there is to 
discard obsolete machinery. And the 
tendency considerably modified is as 
prominent relatively to the English 
method of procedure in university ap- 
pointments. Speaking of college tutor- 
ships, Thorold Rogers says: 

“T have not heard of one case in which it 
has been terminated, yet there must have been 
cases in which it ought to have been ter- 
minated.” 

At Oxford the fellowships are award- 
ed on the principle of open competition. 
From the fellows the tutors are ap- 
pointed. The selection is made by ex- 
amination and may practically be said to 
be settled finally once and for all. 

In America a new phenomenon has 
arisen—the business man in control of 
the halls of learning. The college presi- 
dent runs his university as if it were a 
great factory. He makes a number of 
provisional appointments — instructors. 
The instructors know that during term 
time they must work to the full extent 
of their energy in instruction, and occupy 
their vacations in prosecuting their sub- 
ject if they are to retain their positions. 
The president gains an efficient staff. 
The American university is an admirably 
efficient institution. 

But perfectly adapted as the procedure 
of the American university president 
may be to the provision of a good ma- 
chinery of teachers and specialists, there 
is one consideration which is overlooked 
in this country and which is not over- 
looked in Oxford. 

In human life there is that which is 
altogether wanting in machinery. There 
is growth. The condition for growth is 
leisure and security. Amid the ranks of 
a leisure class, the priests on the banks 
of the Nile, science arose. What had 
priests to do with science? we may ask, 
but amid our wonder the fact remains, 
the conditions were given and a growth, 
a development manifested itself, uncal- 
culated on beforehand, incalculable in its 
future significance. 

And the dons on the banks of the Isis 
are another leisure class, with security 
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of tenure of their office. For twenty- 
one weeks in the year they are occupied 
with the duties of their position. The 
rest of the year is their own. They are 
chosen from among the most promis- 
ing young men of England. They are 
planted securely and let alone. The con- 
ditions for the development in the un- 
known, the realization of the undiscov- 
eted potentialities of human thought, are 
admirably and exactly fulfilled. Just 
because the university is not planned as 
an efficient machine, there is that ‘in it 
which makes it of more value than any 
technical school of whatever excellence 
to the man who is to be efficient during 
the next forty years in the social and 
political life of his country. 

The defects in the system of instruc- 
tion at Oxford have often been enforced 
by those within its own walls. There 
is an inefficiency of organization which 
would not be tolerated at an American 
university. There is reduplication upon 
reduplication of courses, a laboratory at 
Christ Church besides the one at the 
University Museum. At college after 
college the same instruction in the class- 
ical languages and philosophy is given, 
with but slight regard to the economy 
of teaching force to be obtained by co- 
operation. 

But to adopt a German Lehrfretheit 
und Lehrenfreiheit as a sudden and new 
departure would break up those intimate 
ties of familiar association between the 
tutors and the men of a college which is 
one of the most valuable means of pro- 
ducing a corporate feeling. It is not the 
British habit to give up something that 
is good for the sake of something else 
that is good. The race prefers to wait 
till it gets both. And as with this de- 
tail of college instruction, so with greater 
questions. That whole region which 
deals with the aims and ideals of men is 
not touched by science. Now it may be 
safely said that the intellect which is 
concerned with the problems of guiding 
men of inspiring aims and ideals is at 
least as great as that which is concerned 
with the observation of physical nature. 

The love of country, religion, aspira- 
tions toward the well being of society 
are distinct from the scientific spirit. On 
the Continent one at least of these wide 
ranges of motive is considered by the 
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majority of the student class to be scien- 
tificially discredited. But in a blind, con- 
fused sort of way, in the same way in 
which they hold on to several continents, 
the English people hold their religion, 
racially unable to give up one good thing 
for the sake of another, keeping hold of 
the good they have till they have both it 
and the other. And nowhere is this 
conservative tendency more _ strongly 
manifested than at Oxford. 

What is of importance to those whom 
Cecil Rhodes’s will concerns is the close- 
ness with which Oxford is in touch with 
the political life of England. In those 
reunions in the common room in which 
those who have gone forth confer with 
those who have remained behind, national 
questions form the subjects of most ab- 
sorbing interest, and there are sure to be 
not a few who are taking an active part 
in their decision. 

University distinction is a passport 


Oxfordized 
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into the ranks of those concerned with 
the administration of the empire. It is 
in the absorption of the past, not as dead 
learning or elegant scholarship, but in 
living application to the problems of the 
present time, that is the Oxford ideal. 

In England, among his fellow under- 
graduates, the American student will 
mingle with those on whom a full share 
of the responsibility of the administra- 
tion of a great empire will subsequently 
fall. If he loses those associations of 
friendship with his own countrymen 
which a college engenders, he will have 
in their place friendships which will en- 
able him to look on national affairs with 
a broader view, and which will be doubly 
valuable as America begins to manifest 
more and more those tendencies of racial 
expansion which have found a tempo- 
rary assuagement in the plains of the 
West. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


Americans 


By Professor E. E. Slosson 
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N his plan for promoting cosmopolitan- 
ism by educating together young 
men from all branches of the Anglo- 

Teutonic race, Cecil Rhodes shows the 
wideness of view that we should expect 
from this empire-builder. His scheme 
for the selection of the recipients of his 
bounty is certainly shrewd. But that he 
should have chosen Oxford as the best 
university in the world “ to give breadth 
to their views ” is surprising to an Amer- 
ican. The history of Oxford and its 
present standing do not point it out to the 
ordinary mind as the most promising 
place for the intellectual center of the 
Federation of the World. The zeal and 
ingenuity that the college authorities 
have shown in the past in devising rules 
and customs which have hindered a large 
part of their own countrymen from en- 
joying to the full the advantages of Ox- 
ford, have not encouraged Americans to 
believe they would be tolerated there, 
much less welcomed. Indeed, of all the 
great universities of the world, Oxford 


has offered the fewest inducements and 
the most impediments to the foreign stu- 
dent. Many a young American has tried 
to break into Oxford, but found that the 
authorities knew nothing of the standing 
of the institution from which he came, 
that he would be obliged to conform to 
petty regulations such as he had never 
found even in the public school, and, 
above all, that there was little chance to 
work in personal collaboration with great 
investigators. A friend of mine who 
was drawn by the fame of Sylvester to 
Oxford found that there were no lectures 
in advanced mathematics because, as he 
said, “the mathematical faculty had a 
cold inhishead ;” and after being snubbed 
for not wearing a dress suit, he went on 
to Germany, like the rest of his country- 
men. 

German universities, on the contrary, 
offer a hearty welcome to American stu- 
dents, who find there not only a fair field, 
but, so the German students complain, 
some favor. There they have freedom of 
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election of studies and mode of life. 
Without offensive formalities they are 
admitted at once to work with the great 
leaders of thought. A graduate student 
usually knows what he wants and where 
to get it, and it is no wonder that Amer- 
icans have gone to Germany in such large 
numbers in spite of the added difficulty 
of a foreign tongue. The influence of 
German thought has consequently domi- 
nated American ideals in higher educa- 
tion, and this can never be eradicated. It 
is probable that even now for every hun- 
dred Americans who are hired to go to 
Oxford, there will be a thousand going 
to Germany at their own expense. 

In the same way French schools and 
ateliers have been open freely to our stu- 
dents, even to the American girl, and the 
Government has in general given instruc- 
tion and prizes regardless of nationality. 
Of late years special efforts have been 
made to draw American students to the 
University of Paris, and many are avail- 
ing themselves of this open door. 

So it has happened that Oxford has 
been little known and less liked in Amer- 
ica. The graduate student here often 
knows who lectures at Berlin or Heidel- 
berg this semester, but he would be puz- 


zled to tell what is doing at Oxford. It 
may be said that the average American is 
prejudiced against Oxford, and we must 
confess there is some truth in the charge. 
It is for him the symbol of what he most 
fears and hates from a political, social 


and religious standpoint. It represents 
to him what his ancestors fought against 
in 1776 and what he talks against every 
Fourth of July. It is the name that slips 
easiest to his tongue when he feels called 
upon (which is frequently) to declaim 
against “ cloistered learning,” “ monastic 
ideals ” and “ caste education.” 

This prejudice is doubtless largely due 
to ignorance. But for his ignorance of 
the advantages of Oxford the American 
student is not altogether to blame. When- 
ever we meet Mr. M. A. Oxon we bore 
him with questions in the true Yankee 
fashion, but somehow he fails to convey 
to us the reasons for his evident belief 
that Oxford is the greatest educational 
institution in the world, or even to show 
that it is an educational institution at 
all in our sense of the words. We ask 
him what opportunities there are for 
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work, and he tells us how late you can 
sleep in the morning, how exclusive it all 
is, what privileges are granted to the no- 
bility and the clergy, and how much more 
brilliant the stage setting and the costum- 
ing than any historical drama on the 
stage. We ask him to tell us of the share 
that Oxford has had in those marvelous 
discoveries of the past half century which 
have made for us a new heaven and a new 
earth, for we know how an alumnus loves 
to boast of these things. But he patiently 
explains that the aim of Oxford is cul- 
ture rather than mere research, and in- 
stead of making narrow specialists like 
those of German universities, devoting a 
lifetime to the dative case of the third de- 
clension or to some insignificant plant, 
the Oxford graduate is a man of the 
world, a scholarly gentleman. It pleases 
us to hear him say this, for ever since we 
had been obliged to give up going to 
Leipzig, we had been inclined to think 
that German education was overesti- 
mated and misdirected. Therefore we 
hasten to inform him that we had often 
said the same thing to our friends on 
their return from Germany. Upon which 
he expands somewhat and tells us that 
Oxford was founded “by Churchmen for 
Churchmen,” and altho Dissenters were 
now crowding in, they were kept in their 
places. He also relates a most amusing 
anecdote of the witty insults which are 
hurled from the gallery at the distin- 
guished men who take the doctorate. 
Fearing lest our ideas of a liberal culture 
might conflict, we change the subject and 
ask him about the laboratories, and he 
grows eloquent about the architecture 
and the stained glass. This sounds prom- 
ising, but when we inquire whether one 
can learn to make such beautiful stained 
glass there now, he thinks not. If we 
question him further, he gets as irritated 
as an Oxford man can and goes to ex- 
tremes, saying that a university is a place 
where they teach only “ useless learn- 
ing,” and concludes by the statement that 
“ Oxford is not an education, but a life.” 
Possibly one might ask other questions 
after this, but I never knew any one who 
did. 
A crowd of students were once gath- 
ered to hear a distinguished representa- 
tive of Oxford tell of the advantages of 
that university for American students. 
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There never was a better opportunity of 
gaining students for Oxford, for many 
of his audience were planning to study 
abroad, and all these had a dread of the 
uncouth German sentence with its verb 
following by slow freight. The speaker, 
however, began with King Alfred, and 
when the bell rang at the end of the hour 
he was talking about Oxford in the six- 
teenth century. That is, most of his au- 
dience understood it that way, but there 
were those who held that he was really 
describing Oxford of the present day. 
The question was hotly argued, but was 
never certainly decided because it was 
so hard to prove either side. 

The information we obtain from books 
is not more reassuring. Autobiographies 
of the great men of England usually have 
a stereotyped phrase about the little bene- 
fit they derived from their college course. 
English theologians assert that the col- 
leges are twenty-five years behind the 
times, and take up German theories only 
after they have gone out of fashion at 
home. In philosophy it is the same; as 
Professor Wenley puts it, “ German pro- 
fessors when they die go to Oxford.” 
Mathematicians complain that Euclid is 
inferior to either French or American 
text-books. We learn, or at least we read, 
that Oxford neglects modern languages 
and history and literature and sociology 
and science and technology; that Eng- 
land’s impending decadence is due to the 
ignoring of whichever of these branches 
the writer regards as most important. 
The fact that England’s decadence has 
been impending, according to contempo- 
rary English authorities, ever since the 
time of Alfred—that is, since the found- 
ing of Oxford—lends gravity to the the- 
ory that Oxford is responsible for all of 
England’s ills from the exhaustion of the 
coal beds to the Boer war. If, for exam- 
ple, Waterloo was won at Rugby, why not 
say that Magersfontein was lost at Ox- 
ford? (But on this point cf. Kipling.) 

I suppose all one is really justified in 
deciding from these criticisms is that the 
enemies of Oxford are more vociferous 
than its friends. The greatest help that 
our students at Oxford could give us on 
their return would be to solve the puzzle 
why English institutions work so much 
better practically than is theoretically 
possible, and why absurd political and so- 
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cial customs do not do there somuch harm 
as they ought todo. England has always 
been disconcerting to the philosophical 
world on account of that peculiar trait. 
It is also a national characteristic of the 
English to wear their clothes with the 
seamy side out, and it is therefore proba- 
ble that Oxford is not so narrow, so sec- 
tarian, so given to sports and idleness, 
nor sO unprogressive as its friends and 
graduates boast that it is. 

Our difficulty is chiefly that Oxford is 
so unlike the German universities and our 
own, which are somewhat modeled after 
them, that we do not understand it. Our 
ideal of a university is a place where any 
one can learn anything, and many of our 
institutions are making sad work trying 
to attain prematurely that impossible 
ideal. We like to have a university keep 
closely in touch with current life in all 
its phases. Cecil Rhodes says that “ col- 
lege authorities are like children in com- 
mercial affairs.” If this applied to Amer- 
ica it would fill us with foreboding, for if 
some of our American college presidents 
are children in such matters, what tre- 
mendous financiers they will be when 
they grow up! 

The American thinks that the edu- 
cated man should differ from the unedu- 
cated, not so much by what he knows as 
by his freedom from prejudices and irra- 
tional conservatism, by his eagerness for 
all wise changes in language, institutions 
and customs. The American thinks that 
a university should always be in advance 
of public opinion, and it seems to him that 
Oxford, instead of being in the van of 
progress, has often been behind, and like 
a cannon pointing backward, has been 
slowly dragged from point to point as the 
people advanced. He admires Oxford 
because it is ancient, but he dislikes it be- 
cause it is not modern. That it gives 
culture he knows, but he fears it is not 
the kind of culture demanded by modern 
life. He likes Gothic windows, but thinks 
that one who looks through them will not 
get a wide view of the world. 

What we are afraid of is that the stu- 
dent in his three years’ residence at the 
“home of lost causes” may acquire 
somewhat of insularity which will be out 
of place on our continent; that he may 
wish to wrap himself in a rug rather than 
share the common warmth of steam 
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heated cars; that he may prefer books 
with uncut edges and in limited editions, 
and that he may build him a house with 
a high stone wall around it crowned with 
broken bottles, rather than sit in the cool 
of the evening on the front stoop, where 
he may see and be seen of passing neigh- 
bors in the good old American way. 

For our boys their course in college is 
the busiest time of their lives, while every 
moment counts when they see passing 
on every side opportunities which they 
cannot seize. They expect to take it 
easier when they get out. Is there not 
danger that they may lose something of 
this strenuous spirit under the seductive 
influence of mossy ruins and grow etio- 
lated beneath the shadow of English ivy? 
The American boy believes in fair play. 
He does not think it either manly or right 
to exclude any one from even competition 
on the ground of sex. He may perhaps 
have been beaten in the class-room by a 
girl schoolmate and felt the hurt of it, 
but he did not play the baby act and re- 
fuse her the prize of victory. Possibly 
if he becomes a Senior Wrangler he will 
see things differently, and want some le- 
gal protection against the competition of 
the weaker sex. But we hope not. 

Youth is resilient and goes its own way 
after all, however much pedagogs may 
strive, as they always do in some degree, 
to make each new generation follow the 
old paths. Oxford did not hurt Cecil 


Rhodes, or, at least, he evidently thought 
it did not, tho we must remember that he 
had a stronger mental constitution than 
most. Our fears when we began to send 
our young men to Germany tobe educated 
have mostly proved unfounded. So it 
may be in this case, tho of the two vices 
to which they are exposed, excessive ath- 
letics and immoderate beer drinking, the 
latter seems the less detrimental to schol- 
arship. 

At any rate, we are grateful to Cecil 
Rhodes for an interesting experiment in 
education, and we shall watch with eager- 
ness to see what sort of public men our 
Oxfordized Americans turn out to be. It 
is possible, too, that the injection of five 
or ten per cent. of foreign blood may 
revivify Oxford, tho that is a somewhat 
rash anticipation. Still we are told that 
Oxford does move. Some who have 
sighted across it at some fixed point, like 
the House of Lords, assure us of the fact 
and adduce in proof the university ex- 
tension movement, the abolition of the 
requirement of celibacy, the multiplica- 
tion of lecture courses in English litera- 
ture, and similar subjects, and the estab- 
lishment of research degrees. In the 
meantime, we would suggest that some 
philanthropic Turk endow scholarships 
in the University of Cairo, so that we 
may send some of our young men there 
to study the Koran and Moslem law. 

Laramiz, Wyo, 


St. Thomas, St. Croix and St John 


By Dr. Charles 


N the Caribbean Sea, forming part of 
the Archipelago of the Antilles, are 
three little islands, St. Thomas, St. 

Croix and St. John. They are as re- 
markable for their fertility as they are 
for the industry and intelligence of their 
inhabitants. 

St. Thomas, which lies in latitude 
18° 20’ 40” N., and longitude 64° 55’ 
38” W., is not only extremely pictur- 
esque, but is one of the best ports of 
refuge in the West Indies. Its length 
is almost thirteen miles east and west, 
with an average breadth of three miles. 
It has St. Croix on the south, distant 
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forty miles, and Porto Rico on the west, 
distant eighty miles. Its climate is re- 
markably fine and salubrious, the heat of 
the sun being greatly modified by the 
constant and invigorating trade winds. 
Its appearance is that of a range of high, 
dome shaped hills running from west to 
east. This reaches an elevation of 1,515 
English feet toward the western part 
and makes a striking picture when 
looked at by a stranger arriving for the 
first time from Europe or America. 
As far back as 1680 St. Thomas was 
a market of consequence, and for over 
two hundred years its enterprising mer- 
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chants have done business with their 
neighbors. That there are many reasons 
why St. Thomas should have always 
plaved a commercial part in the history 
of the Antilles is self-evident to any one 
who is acquainted with its admirable 
geographical position, its great facilities 
for vessels seeking its safe and commo- 
dious harbor, and the energy of its en- 
terprising people. 

To this day it is an important port 
of call, occupying the first rank in the 
West Indies as a coaling station, from 
twenty to thirty large steamers coaling 
there every month. Of its value as a 
military outpost the following from 
Major W. A. Glassford’s excellent 


pamphlet on the strategic value of St. 
Thomas may be of interest: 


“This island possesses all the natural ad- 
vantages, enabling it to be converted into a 
second Gibraltar. Its structure is especially 
adapted for the emplacement of fortifications 
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commanding both shores at the same time, 
making it extremely difficult for an enemy to 
approach or obtain a foothold upon the island. 
The elevated ground in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the excellent roadsteads which this 
island affords makes the question of harbor 
defense an easy one. This position, with its 
few inhabitants, could be provisioned for a 
long siege. The harbor of Charlotte Amalia 
and the numerous sheltered places about the 
island afford six and seven fathoms of water; 
besides, this harbor and the roadsteads are on 
the southern side of the island, completely pro- 
tected from the prevailing winds. If this 
place were strongly fortified and provisioned 
it would be necessary for an enemy contem- 
plating a descent upon Porto Rico to first take 
it in account.” 

There are many other conditions 
which at this present moment, when an 
interoceanic canal is about to be con- 
structed, render its acquisition by the 
United States extremely valuable. It 
lies in the direct track of European traf- 
fic to the Isthmus of Panama, and has 
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the same distance as New York from 
nearly all the ports of Europe. 

St. Thomas has but one town, Char- 
lotte Amalia, situated upon three hills 
and presenting a pretty picture as seen 
from a steamer or vessel in the harbor. 
Two old castles, one to the east and 
the other to the west, overlook it and, 
rejoicing in the names of Bluebeard and 
Blackbeard, carry back the imagination 
to the days when piracy and privateering 
were flourishing trades in the West 
Indies and the Spanish Main. 

Charlotte Amalia is an orderly town; 
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their goods. There are probably a hun- 
dred such, built, many of them, at a cost 
of from $25,000 to $50,000 apiece. Each 
has its wharf for the landing of goods, 
and some of them powerful cranes to 
hoist them up with. 

There are several churches. Lutheran, 
Roman Catholic, Moravian, Episcgpa- 
lian, Dutch Reformed and Methodist. 
There is a _ synagog  picturesquely 
situated on one of the hills. Latterly 
the Baptists and Seventh Day Adventists 
have initiated services, which have been 
well attended. English is the prevailing 








Charlotte Amalia, St. Thomas.—Black Beard Castle on the Hill 


seldom or never is a drunken person seen 
in its streets. It has an appearance of 
cleanliness rare in tropical cities. There 
is a fort used as a prison and police 
station. Nearby there is a well built bar- 
racks for the use of a small detachment 
of soldiers. The streets are macadam- 
ized, with gutters at each side of them, 
and paved with stone. The three prin- 
cipal water courses, or “ guts,” as they 
are called, are paved in the same man- 
ner and carry down the water from the 
mountains to the sea. 

The stores are massive, brick built 
structures and extend to the water’s 
edge. Some of them are four hundred 
feet long, and have iron tracks running 
alongside of them for the carriage of 


language. This seems surprising in a 
country where the Danes have been mas- 
ters for so many years, but the fact is 
there; the Danes themselves become ex- 
cellent English scholars after a time. It 
is much to the credit of Denmark that 
in no way has there ever been any at- 
tempt to enforce the learning of the 
Danish language. 

A walk along Main Street, which 
is the principal street of Charlotte Ama- 
lia, is always interesting. There is much 
that is commendable, especially the be- 
havior of the people and their politeness 
to strangers. True, many of the faces 
that you meet are black or brown, but 
they belong to good-natured, amiable 
persons, quite ready to help you, should 
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you make an inquiry of them or require 
their services. 

Perhaps you may encounter the chain 
gang at work, repairing or cleaning the 
streets, but even here they do not pre- 
sent the repulsive features of similar 
gangs in Europe. The man who drives 
them carries only a small switch in his 
hand, and the prisoners, the women es- 
pecially, will sometimes respectfully 
salute you as you pass. To account for 
such good order may seem difficult to 
any one fresh from witnessing a revolu- 
tion in Hayti, or the way local affairs 
are managed in such places, unless it be 
the presence of a few helmeted police- 
men walking along the streets here and 
there, certifying to the watchful care of 
a good government and the proper work- 
ing of one of the best police forces in 
the West Indies. 

Perhaps you get acquainted with some 
of the families.who, whether Creole or 
foreign, live comfortably and happily in 
elegantly furnished homes, surrounded 
by objects indicating their taste and re- 
finement. Among them you will hear 


ventilated the all-absorbing topic whether 


they are to become American citizens. 
You will hear them speak gratefully of 
the manner in which they have been gov- 
erned by the Danes, if. even in an old- 
fashioned way ; of the politeness of their 
officials, of their freedom from caste 
prejudice, and if you be an American, 
they will tell you, while they feel that 
to belong to so great a nation as yours is 
a privilege and cannot fail to be for the 
benefit of themselves and their children, 
still they can never think of the dear 
old Dannebrog without emotion. A good 
people indeed, handed over to your care 
by another nation, civilized and humane 
like your own. 

No one who has lived in St. Thomas 
for any length of time can doubt that 
under the egis of the American nation 
it will develop into something more than 
a first-class colony. If business has de- 
clined during the past years much has 
been done to make the port attractive. 
For many years it has been noted for 
its facilities for the repair and refitting 
of vessels, which are now done much 
cheaper than formerly. For such pur- 
poses there are a floating dock capable 
of taking up steamers and large vessels 
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of over three thousand tons, a marine 
slip and railway for the repairing of 
smaller craft, immense cisterns for the 
storage of water for the supply of ves- 
sels, a factory, where almost every kind 
of iron work for the repair of steamships 
can be turned out, where a shaft or 
boiler can be made, or a propeller re- 
paired, or iron launches built, and a 
stevedore’s service for the loading and 
discharging of vessels. 

There are hospitals with a medical 
staff presided over by a physician, who 
is skillful in his profession. There are 
a Lazaretto, two banks and several 
benevolent funds admirably distributed. 
There are contractors for ships’ supplies, 
ship brokers, shipyards with expert ship 
carpenters and calkers, and lastly there 
are the great coal wharves of Messrs. 
Bronsted & Co., alongside of which large 
steamers, drawing 27 feet, can be 
moored and coaled, day or night, at the 
rate of sixty or one hundred tons an 
hour. 

Besides being a place of call for sev- 
eral steamship companies, notably the 
Hamburg-American Packet Company, 
the Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique, the Quebec line of steamers, the 
Royal Mail Steamship Company, the 
West Indian Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, it.is also the headquarters of the 
West India and Panama Telegraph 
Company. There is also a Lloyd’s 
agency. 

It will thus be seen that the prosperity 


-of St. Thomas depends largely upon its 


facilities for coaling and repairing of 
vessels. Besides being a free port, the 
customs tariff is low, duties being about 
3 per cent. upon declared value. This 
enables it to supply customers from 
abroad at a very cheap rate. Many of 
its merchants are anxious on this score, 
believing that the United States will in- 
troduce a tariff so high that it will prac- 
tically do away with the little trade left 
to them. But the advent of free trade 
with America in Porto Rico and the in- 
creasing prosperity of that island is 
opening their eyes to the fact that the 
Government of the United States is not 
ungenerous, and that it will surely have 
the same consideration commercially, po- 
litically and socially for St. Thomas. 
America is so great that it can afford 
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to be great in everything. The enormous 
progress of regions in the far West, that 
only a few years ago were the home of 
the wild Indian, is a standing witness 
to its ability to grapple with any problem 
involving the welfare of its people. 

Turn we now to the island of St. Croix, 
justly called the Garden of the West 
Indies. This beautiful island, which is 
purely agricultural, lies in latitude 17° 
44° 32” N. and in longitude 64° 14’ W. 
of Greenwich. 

The shape of the island is elongated, 
its greatest extent, about nineteen miles, 
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vessel and carries the mail and pas- 
sengers. 

As the island of St. Thomas is justly 
famous for its magnificent harbor and its 
unexceptionable coaling facilities, so is 
St. Croix for its climate, scenery, excel- 
lent roads and the boundless hospitality of 
its people. It used to be visited annually 
by Americans who came there for a 
change of air and to escape the blasts of 
a northern winter. How they came to 
exchange it for Bermuda can only be 
attributed to the proximity of the latter 
to America, which enabled them to reach 








A Street in Bassir, St. Croix 


being east and west. From north to 
south the extent varies between five 
miles toward the west and less than one 
mile toward the east. 

It is about forty miles distant from 
St. Thomas, and is easily reached, either 
by one of the steamers of the Quebec 
Line, which sometimes call at St. 
Thomas, or by one of the schooners 
which ply twice a week between the two 
islands. A favorite is the “ Vigilant,” 
a trim craft, with a history extending as 
far back as the year 1800. She has been 
by turns a pirate, slaver and a man of 
war, but is now a Government dispatch 


it quickly. With a fast and permanent 
line of steamers connecting these islands 
with the United States, we may hope 
once again to greet innumerable visitors 
to these shores who will carry away with 
them such pleasant recollections as will 
haunt their memory for years. 

And they will not find themselves in a 
strange country. Every one speaks Eng- 
lish, and the products of America have 
invaded every house and _ plantation. 
American furniture, toys, novels, maga- 
zines, dry goods, provisions and machin- 
ery are largely imported. All over the 
country you will see the Cochrane mill 
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or others similar at work, and quite a 
number of America’s agricultural imple- 
ments in use upon the estates. 

There are two towns in St. Croix, 
Christiansted to the north, and Fredrick- 
sted to the west, also called Bassin and 
West End; that of Christiansted is some- 
what old fashioned, but has some fine 
buildings, the Government house being 
a massive pile that would do credit to a 
much larger city. The entrance to the 
harbor is very intricate; it is good and 
completely landlocked. As in St.Thomas, 
there is an old fort, colored red. A 
few guns peep over its ramparts, more 
for ornament than use. There is also a 
barracks for the soldiers, with. a fine 
garden attached. There are several 
churches in both towns, the Lutheran, 
Episcopalian, Roman Catholic and Mo- 
ravian being represented. There are no 
places of amusement, if we except the 
clubs in both towns, but with the splen- 
did drives that the country affords, over 
smooth, level roads, in the most comfort- 
able of phaetons, one passes the time 
most agreeably. There are good board- 
ing houses and hotels; each has its own 
merit. That of Mrs. Penthany has been 
There are several 


famous for years. 
commercial houses doing business both 
in Bassin and West End, one Ameri- 
can firm expending in wages and ex- 
penses for its many sugar estates and 
factory nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars annually. There is also a large 
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amount expended to keep up the great 
Central Factory, just outside Bassin, and 
the same may be said of the La Grange 
factory outside West End. The two lat- 
ter are the outcome of Danish capital 
and enterprise. There are a great many 
sugar estates scattered all over the coun- 
try, and with their fields alive with busy 
workers in the crop season, cutting and 
carting cane to the mill, give animation 
to as fair a landscape as any one ever 
looked upon. There are several na- 
tionalities represented among the plant- 
ers of St. Croix, Irishmen, Englishmen, 
Danes, Scotchmen, as well as natives. 
They are an intelligent body of men, 
some of them members of the Colonial 
Council or filling other public offices. 
They are, with the merchants, the bone 
and sinew of the country. Of late a great 
deal of sugar has been made, as much 
as twenty thousand hogsheads last year, 
but many estates have been neglected, 
notably in the East End, famous for its 
wild and rugged scenery. With the ad- 
vent of a free market for their sugars, 
placing increased capital at their dis- 
posal, the planters will see their way to 
work them, and there is no doubt that 
St. Croix will bloom as it never did be- 
fore. After years of struggle it has suc- 
ceeded in making sugar at the lowest 
possible cost by economy and such im- 
proved methods of manufacture as no 
island of its size has done in the West 
Indies. Let us hope that, with the same 
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privileges that have been given to Porto 
Rico for its sugar, a new era is about 
to dawn for its industrious, orderly and 
intelligent people. And now, ere we 
conclude this article, let us take a look 
at St. John. 

This island, which lies in latitude 18° 
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The population, which numbers from 
eight hundred to nine hundred, speaks 
English and is represented in the Colo- 
nial Council of St. Thomas by three 
members, one appointed by the Govern- 
ment and the others elected by the peo- 
ple. There is very little society, proba- 








Sugar Factory at Bassir, St. Croix 


18’ 8” N. and longitude 64° 41’ W., is 
eight miles long and four miles broad in 
its broadest part. 

The island consists of a mass of rug- 
ged and uneven hills, the highest of 
which attains an elevation of one thou- 
sand feet. It is considered to be the 
best watered of the Virgin group, but 
altho possessed of great natural advan- 
tages, it enjoys little or no commercial 
prosperity. Its soil is very fertile. Sugar 
and tobacco of a superior quality have 
been cultivated there in former years, 
and might have been to this day had suf- 
ficient labor been forthcoming since the 
emancipation. This may be also said 
of St. Thomas, where one hundred years 
ago there were ninety plantations pro- 
ducing sugar, cotton, tobacco and indigo, 
where to-day sufficient is not grown for 
its own consumption. In St. John we 
find that as far back as 1775 there were 
sixty-nine estates, of which twenty-nine 
were sugar plantations. St. John may 
be reached by any of the sloops running 
between the islands or from the east 
end of St. Thomas at Smith’s Bay, where 
one may cross over to Cruz Bay, which, 
consisting of a few detached houses, is 
called a town. A judge and a couple of 
policemen uphold the majesty of the law 
in this peaceable and well ordered island. 


bly on account of the state of the roads 
and the distance of the estates from each 
other. It is only on horseback that one 
can ride on the steep cliffs and moun- 
tains of the whole island, and it is not 
without a sense of fear that you traverse 
some of the pathways which are cut out 
of the side of the hill and overlook an 
abyss of several hundred feet. The 
highest peak in St. John is the Camel 
Mountain and affords a fine view over 
the whole country, the sea and surround- 
ing islands. When you reach the top 
you are actually transported to another 
climate, so bracing and deliciously cool 
is the atmosphere. There are several 
bays running in shore. Rif Bay, where 
there are Carib inscriptions upon some 
rocks nearby, and Coral Bay are best 
known. The latter is extremely wide 
and surrounded by mountains, which 
protect it from storms, when it is one 
of the safest. The dip of the mountains 
is so steep that ships can go close under 
the land. The bay runs very far in, which 
makes it difficult for sailing vessels to 
et out when the trade wind is northerly. 
e lover of natural scenery will find 
much to reward him in his rambles over 
this picturesque island, and if desirous 
of investing capital in land, as others 
have done already in anticipation of the 
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present change, he will here find an op- 
portunity, with the prospect of ample 
returns in the future; for the soil, having 
lain fallow for so many years, is almost 
virgin. With modern brains, energy and 
capital St. John can be transformed from 
an uncultivated waste into a veritable 
garden yielding a hundredfold to the 
trained and practical agriculturist. And 
now let me recapitulate. I have shown 
the advantages of St. Thomas as a naval 
and coaling station, St. Croix as an agri- 
cultural community that has known how 
to stem adversity for years, and even 
thrive, by economy in the production of 
sugar, its staple product, and I have in- 
dicated how the island of St. John is 
worthy of the attention of the capitalist, 
but I have left many things unsaid about 
them which space does not allow me. 
That America will be pleased with her 
purchase when it becomes better ac- 
quainted with the orderly and well be- 
haved population, of which few indeed 
cannot read or write, I have not the 
slightest doubt. The towns of St. 
Thomas and St. Croix represent an enor- 
mous capital in their buildings alone, 
a great many of the dwellings having 
been built when money was plenty. 
Their inhabitants have been trained to 
obedience to the laws and are not un- 
acquainted with the forms of representa- 
tive government through their Colonial 
Councils. They have learned to adjust 
their differences before a Reconciling 


Court, one out of many of the admirable 
institutions established in these islands 
by Denmark. Capital punishment is un- 
known to them and murders are prac- 
tically unknown, especially in St. 
Thomas and St. John. 

After thirty-eight years’ residence 
among them, during which I have had 
many opportunities of studying their 
character and disposition, I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring that they are an ob- 
ject lesson as a civilized and orderly peo- 
ple, and the acquisition of these islands 
by the United States will never be re- 

etted. Three gems of the Caribbean 

ea, St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John, 
are indeed worthy to be set in the coro- 
net formed by Porto Rico, Vieques and 
Culebra, and their people hail with joy 
the future in store for them; not that 
they will easily forget the ties which 
have bound them to Denmark, but, with 
new privileges and the same kindly ad- 
ministration by the United States Gov- 
ernment, might it not be reasonable to 
expect, to use the words of his Majesty 
King Christian the IX, in his proclama- 
tion to the people of St. Thomas, St. 
Croix and St. John, when they were 
about to be transferred to the United 
States in 1867: 

“That a mighty impulse, both moral and 
material, will be given to the happy develop- 
ment of the islands under such a sovereignty 
as that of America.” . 

CuHartottre AMALIA, Sr. THomas. 


Weeding 


By Ida Whipple Benham 


His sickle over his shoulder ; 
The weak, the old, the over-bold, 
Grew weaker, wanner, colder. 
He weeded them out of the garden, 
The frail folk racked with pain, 
The sick, and the old, and the over-bold,— 
And let the strong remain. 


D EATH went weeding, weeding, 


Now Death goes weeding, weeding,— 
The sword the tool he uses! 
He gathers the fair, the debonair, 
The young,—and the old refuses. 
He gathers out of the garden 
The young and the strong and the gay, 
He flings them far to the ditch of war,— 
And the others he bids. “ Stay!” 


So here in the ravaged garden 
And out in the cornfield yonder, 
The weak remain—lonely, in pain,— 
And work, and brood, and ponder 
How Death digs out of the garden 
The strong, and the brave, and the gay, 
The flower of the years,—with blood and — 


tears,— 


And flings them as weeds away. 


{ Mystic, Conn, 





The Whittier Home Association 


By Edmund Clarence Stedman 


T has long seemed fitting that a sculp- 
tured memorial to the poet Whit- 
tier should be erected in Amesbury, 

Massachusetts. About a year ago the 
ladies of the “ Whittier Home Associa- 
tion,” of Amesbury, began an organized 
work for the collection of funds to place 
a statue “in the plot of ground in front 
of the Friends’ Meeting-house, where he 
worshiped all his life. I may add that to 
this Association is due the preservation 
of the Whittier house, the faithful care 
with which it is maintained and the cele- 
bration of the birthday anniversaries of 
the poet of freedom, of religious charity, 
of patriotism, of the virtue and tender- 
ness of the American home. 

It was my privilege to enjoy his friend- 

ship and to take part in his simple burial 
ceremonies, so that I felt it a duty and 


honor to say yes when I was requested 
by the Statue Committee to become one 
of the “ Advisory Board.” My accept- 
ance was given upon assurance that the 
Committee was to secure a memorial ex- 
cellent in portraiture and design; “ the 
best that can be done” (writes the sec- 
retary, Mrs. Rowell) ; “ not the biggest, 
but the finest and most artistic.” 

It is desired that the expense should 
be defrayed by those who hold Whittier’s 
memory dear, either as a reformer or as 
a poet. The memorial will be a design 
by some sculptor of established reputa- 
tion, and will cost not less than ten thou- 
sand dollars. Competitive designs will 
be passed upon by the Statue Committee 
of the Whittier Home Association, of 
Amesbury, and an Advisory Board, com- 
posed of the following gentlemen: 


Whittier’s Home for More than Half a Century at Amesbury, Mass. 
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The Hon. John Hay, Washington, D. C.; 
the Hon. George F. Hoar, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Edmund C. Stedman, Bronxville, N. Y.; S. 
T. Pickard, Boston, Mass.; the -Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D., New York; the Hon. George 
von L. Meyer, Hamilton, Mass.; the Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Joshua L. Bailey, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bliss Per- 
ry, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee, Ala.; the Hon. Murat Halstead, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Pres. William F. Slocum; 
Capt. Charles L. Mitchell, Boston, Mass. ; 
Francis J. Garrison, Boston, Mass.; the Hon. 
Milton M. Fisher, Medway, Mass.; the Hon. 
Robert T. Davis, Fall River, Mass.; Charles 
H. Davis, Mystic, Conn.; William L. Darling, 
St. Paul, Minn., and James Hume, Seth Clark, 
the Hon. George W. Cate, and S. R. Bailey, of 
Amesbury, Mass. 


The Whittier Home Association took 
the initiative by subscribing $300 from its 
own slender funds. Mrs. Pickard (since 
deceased ), the niece of Whittier, the wife 
of the biographer, followed with $500. 
The teachers and pupils of Tuskegee 
Institute sent $50.36 through Booker T. 
Washington, and remittances are prom- 
ised from the Hawthorn Colored Insti- 
tute, of Richmond, Va., and from the 
Hampton School. At the recent celebra- 
tion of the poet’s ninety-fourth birthday 
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the Hon. Robert T. Davis, of Fall River, 
Mass., contributed $500. In all, through 
local effort more than $2,000 was soon 
obtained—good work for a handful of 
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women in a country town. Since I have 
interested myself in the matter I have 
been pleased at the response from New 
York admirers of the poet. Among those 
who have contributed through me are 
James T. Higginson, Thomas Thacher, 








ODE TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
L. P. Morton, Robert Hoe, J. P. Morgan, g 
Wm. E. Dodge and Cornelius ‘N. Bliss. 
I have also received many other contri- 
butions, for all of which public acknowl- 
edgment will soon be made. 

Through THE INDEPENDENT I appeal jf 
to a wider constituency than can be 
reached by personal circulars. Whittier | 
loved his own town and his Meeting- 
house. He once said, pleasantly, allud- 
ing to the Friends’ Meeting-house: “I 
expect they’ll put a graven image of me 
there some day.” Many of his warmest 
admirers are to be found among THE | 
INDEPENDENT’S readers—for in the hight | 
of his fame he was a constant and re- | 
vered contributor to its columns. Amer- iim 
ican contributions have been freely sent =—— 
abroad for memorials to English writers, 
and I hope that the impulse will be even 
stronger worthily to commemorate the 
memory of the most beloved, most con- 
secrate and in some respects most na- 
tional of the poets of America. 

I will receive, acknowledge and remit 
to Amesbury for further acknowledg- 
ment any subscriptions, large or small, 
that may be made by your readers in aid 
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of the Whittier Statue Fund. Contribu- 
tions may be sent or mailed to me at 20 
Broad Street, New York City. 


New Yorx City 


Ode to Columbia University 
By Annette Kohn. 


OLUMBIA, thou dost wear a name 
Of might and power to make thee stand 
On heights far greater still, than those 
On which thy splendid walls do rise! 


That thou mayst gather it and pour 

In floods, upon the world again. 

The air that seems more rich and free 
Where thou dost stand so lone and proud, 
Breathe its strong spirit. through thy halls 
And fill them with a life so full 

That it run over and run out 


The river running at thy feet 
So wide and free and calmly on, 







A symbol of that ocean flood, 

Whose tideless waters safely brought 
From far-off lands, and farther time, 
Fair Wisdom’s golden cargo here; 

Rich argosy that on may speed ° 
Through the new Captain at thy helm, 
Fresh burnished, lustrous and coined o’er 
In the new mint of his own day. 

The clouds that circle o’er thy dome 

In ever varying tint and form, 

Or. winds that blow about thy camp, 
Come not more swift, nor yet more sure 
Upon their changeful errands go, 

Than shall each mood or new intent 

Of nature, or of science, be 

From thy broad windows blazoned forth. 
The sun that shines in softest rose, 

Or burns above in flaming gold, 

Send down on thee its purest light 


To pulsate through the hearts of men, 

And give them health and strength and joy, 
And gird them on to valiant deeds, 

Help them to love with greater love, 

So they may do more noble work, 

And hold mankind more close and dear. 

















Clear, like a trumpet’s call, shall come 
From out thy doors all open wide, 

The cry of spirit to the soul, 

The spirit’s message to the world, 

The word of witness for all Truth. 
And where floats out to highest heaven 
Thy country’s flag entwined with thine, 
Go bid it tell the shining stars 

They are the jewels thou wouldst win 
And wear as crown upon thy brow, 
In token that thou hast aspired 

And reached to the Eternal God. 


New York Ciry, 





Two New England Heretics: 


Channing and 


Parker 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


HE two typical heretics in New Eng- 
land theology, during the century 
just closed, were, of course, Wil- 

liam Ellery Channing and Theodore 
Parker. Both these men have gradually, 
like most historic innovators, come to be 
regarded as rather conservative than oth- 
erwise, when tried by the standard of 
some of their successors. Students have 
always found it, meanwhile, a point of 
interest to know what relation they really 
bore to one another in thought. Chan- 
ning was for a long time regarded as a 
pillar of conservatism against Parker, 
and to be a “ Channing Unitarian ” was 
viewed as a stronghold in many a pulpit. 
The distinction seemed real for a time, no 
doubt, to Channing himself, as can easily 
be shown from his own early statements. 
There has long been a rumor, however, 
that as he grew older he inclined more 
and more to the view held by Parker as 
to the simple humanity of Jesus Christ. 
As the matter seemed to me interesting, 
I once asked the opinion of his only son, 
the late William Francis Channing, M.D., 
well known in science as one of the in- 
ventors of the telegraphic fire alarm, in 
respect to his father’s views on this sub- 
ject in later years. He wrote me an in- 
teresting letter which may now be pub- 
lished with propriety and which affords, 
as I suppose, the only direct testimony in 
the matter. This I will precede by two 
extracts showing the elder Channing’s 
earlier opinions, to which his son refers. 

In 1819 Rev. Dr. Channing wrote as 
follows: 


“ There are, you well know, several passages 
of Scripture which, if literally taken, teach that 
Christ existed before he came into the world. 
And we have this very sufficient reason for 
interpreting these passages literally, that his 
whole character and the offices which he bears 
imply more than human dignity. In the first 
place, Jesus Christ spoke and acted as if he 
was more than man—as if he was conscious of 
superiority to all around him. There is a dig- 
nity, an authority, about him altogether pecul- 
iar, and such, I think, as would not have been 
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becoming in a mere man in his intercourse with 
brethren essentially his equals. 

“ Jesus Christ, then, existed before he came 
into the world, ‘and in a state of great honor 
and felicity. He was known, esteemed, be- 
loved, revered, in the family of heaven. He 
was intrusted with the execution of the most 
sublime purposes of his Father. He is spoken 
of as the highest intelligent being next to him 
who is the fountain and source of all, and he 
was in happiness as in glory the most express 
image of God.” (Channing’s Memoirs, II, 
54, 55-) 


The above was written when Chan- 
ning was thirty-nine and Theodofe Par- 
ker was a child of nine. The following 
was written to Miss E. P. Peabody on 
the publication of Parker’s celebrated 
sermon on the “ Transient and Perma- 
nent in Christianity,” Channing being 
then sixty-one: 


“ Newport, July 6, 1841. I thank you for 
Mr. Parker’s sermon, and request you to thank 
him for the copy he sent me. You will wish 
to know my opinion; and, tho I cannot go into 
the subject, I feel I ought to send a line. 

“The great idea of the discourse, the im- 
mutableness of Christian truth, I respond to 
entirely. I have labored to separate the notion 
of arbitrariness, positiveness, from men’s no- 
tions of Christianity. That this religion is 
universal, eternal truth, the expression of the 
Divine mind, and corresponding to the Divine 
principles in human nature, is what I feel, per- 
haps, as deeply as any; and I was moved by 
Parker’s strong, heartfelt utterance of it. Still, 
there was a good deal in the discourse I did 
not respond to. I grieved that he did not give 
some clear, direct expression of his belief in 
Christian miracles. His silence under such 
circumstances makes me fear that he does not 
believe them. I see not how the rejection of 
these can be separated from the rejection of 
Jesus Christ. Without them he becomes a 
mere fable, for nothing is plainer than that 
from the beginning miracles constituted his 
history. There is not a trace of a time when 
he existed in men’s minds without them. His 
resurrection was always the essential grand 
fact in men’s impressions of him—at least as 
distinctly recognized as his crucifixion. Miracles 
enter into all his conceptions of himself, as 
these have been handed down to us, They 
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are so inwoven into all his teachings and acts 
that in taking them away we have next to 
nothing left. 

“Without miracles, the historical Christ is 
gone.” (Channing’s Memoirs, II, 441, 442.) 


The letter of the younger Channing 
will now be given: 

Provipence, R. I., Jan. 24, 1879. 

You ask me to write you how intimately I 
was associated with my father during the last 
years of his life, and whether his opinions and 
sympathies grew more “ Evangelical ” or more 
‘‘ Humanitarian” in those later years. 

I was nearly twenty-three years old at the 
time of my father’s death [1842], and for sev- 
eral years previous was his companion and 
confidant in his anti-slavery and reformatory 
work. Before that time his conversations with 
me on religious subjects were very frequent. 
They grew less frequent in the last years, not 
only with me, but with others. His mind had 
turned from theology to the actual love of 
God and man. Yet the few conversations on 
theologic questions which I heard during these 
last years were unmistakable in their tone and 
tendency. 

After bearing his part in the Unitarian con- 
troversy, much against his natural predisposi- 
tion, and having shown to men the ground- 
work of his religious faith, he gave himself to 
the much more congenial work of applying re- 
ligion to human life. During the last five years 
his mind seemed to be entirely at rest on mat- 
ters of theological belief. Only there was 
what I should call a latent growth and liberal- 
ization. Inheriting Calvinistic formulas, he 
grew steadily away from them during the 
whole of his life. 

But it would do him the greatest injustice 
to emphasize his theology. With him theology 
was secondary. Religion, the tie between God 
and man and man and man, was an infinite 
reality. The last page of his last address (the 
Lenox address), delivered only two months 
before his death, is an invocation of God 
and Christ, and of coming ages of peace and 
good will on earth. 

About a year before his death he had a 
sickness at Newport in which I was his attend- 
ant and nurse. While recovering, and walk- 
ing with me one day up and down the room, 
I asked him what was his present view of 
Christ’s nature. He replied that he was more 
and more disposed to believe in his simple hu- 
manity. I wrote down the words immediately 
afterward, and, tho I have not them before me, 
know that the quotation above is in all essen- 
tials literally accurate He never spoke to me 
on the subject again—nor I to him. 

After rejecting the Trinity in early life, he 
undoubtedlv regarded Christ for a long period 
as a superhuman being. The expression which 
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I have quoted above shows that his mind made 
continual progress, up to the last year of his 
life, in the direction of liberalism. 

When I am asked whether he was “ Evan- 
gelical,” the answer must depend on the defi- 
nition of the word. His reverence for the 
Scripture and for Christianity was something 
wonderful. It was so vital that it would put 
to shame the puny faith of half the “ Evan- 
gelical ” preachers of the present day. But it 
was a Christianity without a Trinity, without 
a vicarious atonement, and without a hell. In 
other words, my father in his last years rever- 
ently believed Christ to be an inspired human 
soul; he condemned the atonement doctrine as 
immoral, a blow to conscience, and an assault 
upon the justice of God; he implicitly believed 
in future retribution, but utterly disbelieved 
that God would torment his creatures forever. 

The Christian Church, the Christian civiliza- 
tion, these were the grand factors of history in 
my father’s view. The life and character of 
Christ was the subject on which he rejoiced 
especially to dwell. He was emphatically a 
pietist. No soul ever more devout than he. 
His prayers were profoundly earnest, but with- 
out passion or excitement. Love had cast out 
fear. In this religion he lived and died in a se- 
renity of soul which I have never seen ap- 
proached. 

One characteristic which he recognized in 
himself was that he grew younger in spirit as 
he grew older. 

In one respect he has been greatly misinter- 
preted. He has been called a moralist. He 
used the word “ moral ” in what I think (philo- 
logically considered) is its wrong tho a com- 
mon signification—as synonymous with abso- 
lute or spiritual good. He spoke thus of con- 
science often as “ the moral sense,” while con- 
sidering the voice of conscience as spiritually 
omnipotent. He spoke of God as “a moral 
being” in the same sense. My father was a 
spiritualist in the true use of that word, never 
a moralist in the sense of resting obligation on 
custom or contingent good. A portion of the 
Unitarians, without spirituality, have been ac- 
customed to claim him as an apostle of morality 
(in its lower sense) as the essence of religion. 
With him religion, the presence and influence 
of God, was the spring of all good. Yet per- 
fect rectitude, a perfect human life, was the 
only sign and seal of true religion. 

It is necessary that I should mention what 
to me was a singular development of my fath- 
er’s later thought. He took great interest in 
“ perfectionism ;” and in a certain sense was 
a decided perfectionist. Nothing marked the 
contrast between his views and those of the 
Calvinistic school more ‘strongly than his faith 
in human nature, his reverence for the inher- 
ent, essential nature of man. In this view also 
there was growth in his later years, and I was 
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frequently surprised at the expression of his 
uncompromising belief not only in the perfect- 
ibility of man, but in perfection as the practical 
aim of every human life. He differed from 
what I suppose to have been the doctrine of 
the “ Perfectionists ” in not regarding the sanc- 
tification of the human being as a miracle of 
grace, but as a natural growth and reception of 
the Divine Spirit. In this, which was only an 
expansion of his view of conscience, he sym- 
pathized with the “ transcendental ” thought of 
his day. 

I have endeavored in the above sketch to 
separate as sharply as possible my father’s 
opinions and sympathies from any of my own, 
past or present. I am sure of the essential 
truth of my statement. 


The opinions of readers may vary as to 


ONSTITUTIONALLY, I am not 
an early riser. But the veriest slug- 
gard could hardly sleep away a 
morning like this, especially if his eyes 
open on my Hymettus outlook. Even 
from my pillow I cannot but greet the 
dawn as she peers over that flowery hill 
and wakes the bees’ melodious murmur. 
To-day, indeed, I anticipate “ the rosy- 
fingered ” and am out at four. The swal- 
lows are a-twitter in the eaves, a flock of 
white pigeons alight in the streets, and 
the town is waking up. For Greece be- 
gins her day’s work betimes, no matter 
what maligners may say. As I walk out 
Kephisia Boulevard, I observe groups of 
reapers with their sickles on their way to 
the harvest fields—the men occasionally 
mounted on donkeys, the women always 
afoot, and the workmen are already on 
the walls of the stately mansion which is 
going up hard by the American Lega- 
tion. This is the army quarter, but the 
barracks are on a peace footing: Ares is 
sound asleep, while Demeter leads her 
forces afield. The sole soldier on duty 
(visible) is an ancient pallikar with gar- 
land uplifted—and every tooth in his 
head articulated by white -paint. He 


decorates a gate post, and the inscription 
apprises us that he is a messenger of vic- 
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the amount of alteration in attitude de- 





scribed by this letter. To me it seems 
very great and conclusive, so far as the 
elder Channing was concerned. What- 
ever change it may imply is not, I think, 
attributable to any direct influence from 
Parker ; but rather to the gradual process 
which had gone on, perhaps half-con- 
sciously, in Channing’s own mind. I 
would only add that the writer of the let- 
ter, whatever may have been his special 
opinions as a reformer, was a man of 
scientific temperament and accurate hab- 
its of mind; and was, moreover, one of 
the most absolutely truthful persons 
whom I have ever known. 
Campripce, Mass. 










tory—from Marathon, no doubt. For on 
this spot, or very near it, Miltiades bivou- 
acked the night following the battle—af- 
ter that forced march that anticipated the 
Persian galleys and must have given the 
Oriental an exaggerated notion of Hel- 
lenic punctuality. If the archeologists 
are right, the monastery on our left, at 
the foot of Lycabettus, occupies the site 
of the ancient Herakleion; the Hera- 
kleion adjoined Kynosarges—the Gym- 
nasium of the half-breeds, where Themis- 
tocles got his training, and both were 
near the deme Alopeke, which counted 
Aristides the Just and Socrates the Sage 
among its townsmen. Such are the asso- 
ciations of the spot whereon now stand 
the American Archeological School and 
its English mate—both of them furnished 
forth with grounds taken by the Greek 
Government from the Monastery of the 
Incorporeals (Mov) rdv ’Acoudror), as these 
had usurped the holding of Heracles. 
Here in the fourth century B. C. a 
club of Athenian wits known as The 
Sixty used to sit and scintillate, and their 
bon mots were thought so brilliant that 
Philip of Macedon sent them a talent for 
a (written) copy of their jokes. Isocra- 
tes, who never made a joke and could not 
have taken one, may have dwelt within 
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earshot of The Sixty—at least he was 
buried here very soon after Philip him- 
self got the laugh on all Greece at Che- 
roneia, and upon his tomb rose a lofty 
column topped off with a colossal siren, 
a rather too suggestive symbol of the 
quality of his rhetoric. 

Over against the neglected monastery 
and hard by Ilissus’ bank, there are other 
successions no less striking—first, the 
Evangelismos hospital, a ministration of 
mercy undreamed of in the Platonic re- 
public, with its pitiless ban for the frail 
and the maimed; and, second, the Riza- 
reion, a tight little school of orthodox 
theology, on or near the spot where Aris- 
totle organized and expounded the ency- 
clopedia of knowledge. 

The Lyceum is no longer debating the 
rd ri jw ewa, but Athene Ergane has 
not retired from business. At six o’clock 
the steam whistle of the adjoining wool- 
en mill which bears her name sends. forth 
its shrill summons and a long procession 
of hands, young and old, male and fe- 
male, file in to their daily work. At the 
baker’s over the way a donkey is forag- 
ing on the wood pile; it is a heap of wild 
thyme, doubtless brought in from Hy- 
mettus on his patient back, and destined 
to heat the oven out of which the baker 
is now drawing the hot loaves. 

Taking a turn through a patch of 
pines, I find myself in a cheerful garden 
on the Ilissus; a brake of cypresses cov- 
ers the west wall and amid the olives and 
vines there is a sprinkling of brilliant 
poppies. On the river bank is a fine 
spreading fig tree, in its bed noble pop- 
lars, while the stream is overhung with 
profuse roses. Over the stream are sev- 
eral neat cottages, one with a wheat field 
attached. There may be half an acre of 
it, and eight men are now reaping the 
ripe grain with hand sickles. The gar- 
den—a type of many—is melodious with 
nightingales even in the garish day. 

Is not this the spot where Socrates com- 
muned with Phzdrus on the celestial 
mystery of love? Anyway, no other 
spot on the Ilissus to-day so well answers 
to the spirit of the description which 
Plato puts in the master’s mouth: 

“By Heré, here is a fair resting place, full 
of summer sounds and scents. Here is this 
lofty and spreading plane-tree, and the agnus 
castus, high and clustering, in the fullest blos- 
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som and the greatest fragrance; and the 
stream which flows beneath the plane-tree is 
deliciously cool to the feet. How de- 
lightful is the breeze—so very sweet; and 
there is a sound in the air, shrill and summer- 
like, which makes answer to the chorus of the 
cicade. .But the greatest charm of all is the 
grass, like a pillow gently sloping to the head.” 


Beyond Athene Ergane’s, vineyards, 
olive woods and open country stretch to- 


Farnese Bust of Socrates. 


ward Hymettus ; and the boulevard, fork- 
ing a little way out, will take you straight 
through the Midland to Marathon or 
across country to Kephisia, whence its 
name. But we have reached the end of 
our morning walk, for this suburb, with 
its market gardens and its mill, and the 
mill-owner’s great house—a sort of Swiss 
chalet in a charming plantation stingily 
shut in by high inclosing walls—is 
Ampelokepoi, “the vineyards,” as the 
moderns call it, altho in fact the name 
may be only a corruption of Alopeke or 
Foxtown—the familiar address of those 
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old inhabitants already mentioned. There 
is indeed a certain connection between 
foxes and grapes, which might condone a 
false etymology. 

This morning I am not in quest of 
Aristides, nor, consciously, of his 
greater townsman. But the Apostle 
of Alopeke waylays one everywhere 
in Athens. I follow a narrow lane 
into the depths of the village—for 
the village is a greenwood—and at the 
first turn come upon a quaint reminder 
of other days. Here daubed on the street 
wall of a café is an atrocious portrait of 
Socrates, original or copy of that mon- 
strosity at which one shudders as he 
passes the Kfmroc 6 giAdcopog Luxpary be- 
tween the Odeion and the Sage’s Prison. 
The temptation is irresistible and I enter 
the garden, which is redolent of roses and 
garlic, and here, under an ancient umbra- 
geous pine, in whose branches the birds 
are caroling, I take a café Turque to the 
memory of him who has given this spot 
an immortal fame. The only bit of an- 


tiquity in sight is the corner still standing 
of what once was an exquisite Byzantine 


chapel, and thereabouts are strewn an- 
cient marbles that may have belonged to 
a temple familiar to the boy Socrates: 
Just where stood the hovel in which the 
old stonecutter wrought and the midwife- 
mother served and Socrates was born, 
we do not know; but in this neighbor- 
hood beyond any doubt he played, a bare- 
foot boy; here he tried his own hand at 
the chisel—possibly wrought the Three 
Graces for the Acropolis; here, maybe, 
on some sweet May morning like this the 
wintry smile of Xanthippe first smote 
him and the long trouble began. Born 
here, it is out of the question he should 
ever have moved away, for he never trav- 
eled except with the colors and once to 
the Isthmian games. So we may fancy 
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him setting up his own wattle here—it 
could hardly have been more than the 
shelter of a Wallach shepherd to-day— 
and settling down to cold porridge and 
hot water with his amiable bride. He was 
out a good deal, quizzing in the market- 
place all day, and sometimes we know he 
did not come home till morning—leaving 
the rest of the company under the table. 
Hence the days must have been quiet 
here until the boys came—chips of the 
old block, no doubt ; and poor Xanthippe 
had time enough to cultivate her tem- 
per. Often the Sage had company; Al- 
cibiades, in the dew of his youth and the 
fragrance of his perfumer, was a fre- 
quent guest; and Cherephon, the Bat— 
who had trudged all the way to Delphi to 
get his own estimate of Socrates’s supe- 
rior wisdom countersigned by the Ora- 
cle—was always hanging around; and 
poor cracked Apollodorus would tramp 
up from Phaleron (the steam-tram was 
not yet) sighing like a furnace. Aris- 
tophanes himself—for all his gibes still 
fond of the queer old quiz—must have 
delighted to draw him out. And Plato, 
young Plato, certainly whiled away many 
an improving hour in the master’s com- 
pany. If the birds sang then as they 
are singing at his moment, what an 
undertone they must have lent to the 
high thinking of the old man and the 
youth ; no wonder philosophy became the 
loftiest music in their thoughts. 

But poor Xanthippe! The garden is 
still shared between garlic and roses, and 
the goat and donkey as they nibble the 
grass are oblivious of the birds singing 
their hearts out in the treetops overhead, 
even as they must have done what time 


“Sage philosophy 
From Heaven descended to the low-roofed 
house 
Of Socrates.” 
Provipencg, R. I. 











OW when Giuseppe Musolino, who 
very likely will. be the last Italian 
brigand, is on the point of disap- 

pearing from the scene, I think it may 
be interesting to present him to my 
American readers just as he is, stripped 
of all the attractions bestowed on him by 
the great ignorance and superstition of 
the people among whom he lived and who 
had transformed his crimes into legend- 
‘ary adventures, a vivid account of 
which was given in THE INDEPENDENT 
of last August. 

To do this I have studied the brigand 
in his family, throughout his bloody ca- 
reer, and have carefully consulted the 
evidence in his many trials, and interro- 
gated the witnesses, and have come to 
the conclusion that he is nothing but a 
vulgar criminal, unworthy of the fame 
with which the still primitive and inferior 
conditions of Southern Italy, the theater 
of his deeds, have surrounded him. 

His mother died of consumption; all 
the members of his family, three sisters 
and one brother, are affected with blood- 
spitting, one sister with strabismus, and 
another and he himself, since childhood, 
have had attacks of epilepsy, while he is 
left-handed. All these characteristics, 
according to the Lombroso theory, are, 
if not indispensable, at least most com- 
mon among criminals. Musolino, in 
fact, showed great precocity in crime. 
He was only eleven years old when he 
seriously wounded one of his compan- 
ions, and at fifteen he threatened his 
father, who was obliged to ask the pro- 
tection of the carabineers. If we add to 
this a certain deficiency in realizing the 
evil which he commits, and a kind of re- 
ligious mania which leads him to believe 
that he has St. Joseph as protector and 

accomplice in his crimes, there is no 
doubt that he must be anthropologically 
classed among the “ born criminals.” 

In another atmosphere, no doubt, Mu- 
solino would not have been able to go so 
far in his terrible course, but in Calabria, 
among a population which still has Greek 
and Semitic blood in their veins, and 
which admire and honor revenge as a 
right, this brigand, who raised himself 
as vindicator and executor of justice, 
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killing always, not for avidity of gain, 
but to accomplish what he considered a 
duty, had in their eyes an aureole of hero- 
ism. Thus he gradually secured the sup- 
port of the great majority of the people, 
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which placed him in a position to escape 
all attempts at capture. 

What seems most strange is that he 
had also the protection of the rich, whom 
not only he never molested, but to whom 
he was of considerable utility, as after he 
established himself on the peaks of the 
Sila as King of the Forest he rid the 
country of common malefactors, so that 
thefts, fires, aggressions, etc., diminished 
about 80 per cert. The landowners, 
finding that one brigand alone protected 
their property better than the Govern- 
ment with all their police, soldiers and 
carabineers, were ready to assist him 
with food and money; which amounted 
always to much less than what they paid 
in taxes, and they went so far as to dis- 
cuss the advisability of a petition to Par- 
liament to pardon the bandit. 
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Giuseppe Musolino, who is now only 
twenty-seven years old, was born at 
Santo Stefano d’Aspromonte, in the 
midst of the wildest part of the Calabrese 
Apennines, and was just seventeen when 
he joined the local section of the infa- 
mous association, the Mafia, which in 
that part of Italy is called Mala Vita 
(Bad Life), or Picciotteria. He soon 
distinguished himself for intelligence, 
cleverness and astuteness, so that in a 
short time he became one of the leaders 
of the dreaded league, which, together 
with the Camorra, is one of the plagues 
which centuries of misgovernment have 
given to Southern Italy. The people, 
through a perversion of the moral sense, 
instead of opposing, favor these declared 
outlaws, whom they consider as repre- 
sentatives of popular rights against the 
classes, which in the course of history 
have ever been their oppressors, the 
feudal lords first, then the Bourbon barons 
and lately the landowners. Therefore 
the form of collective criminality which 
ensues is the most dangerous and the 
least easy to stamp out, also because one 
of their chief rules, that of “ omertd,” 
consists in no member, on pain of death, 
ever giving another up to justice, or as- 
sisting it, and because both Mafia and 
Camorra, playing an important part in 
municipal and political elections, succeed 
in having powerful supporters, who, 
however, it must be said to their credit, 
in most cases are unaware of the true 
end for which their influence is used. 

Musolino ‘had a rival in the leadership 
of the Picciotteria in the person of Vi- 
cenzo Zoccoli, and this led to the turn- 
ing point in his life. Things reached 
such a pass that on the evening of Oc- 
tober 27, 1897, on their meeting in the 
wine shop of Musolino’s father, they de- 
cided to fight a duel, and out they went, 
facing each other in the dark, under the 
walls of the cemetery, where the future 
brigand was soon severely wounded in 
the right hand. The struggle would 
have continued if the partisans of both 
had not arrived on the spot, exchanging 
revolver shots and separating the two. 
This is the only time in which Musolino 
is known to have stood up to an enemy, 
as in all other cases he attacked by sur- 
prise and treason. Two days after the 
duel, at sunrise, while Zoccoli was open- 
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ing the door of his stable, he was shot at 
from behind a fence, the ball whistling 
past a few inches from his head. His 
relatives, who rushed out on hearing the 
explosion, fired in their turn in the direc- 
tion of the fence, obliging the assailant, 
who was not alone, to escape to the 
woods, but before disappearing he cried, 
“ Tt will be for another time! ” Every one 
recognized the voice of Musolino, while 
his hat was found near by. For six 
months he and his principal accomplice, 
a certain Filast6, were not to be found, 
but ultimately they were arrested at night 
while sleeping in a neighboring village in. 
Musolino’s aunt’s house. 

In September, 1898, he was tried, but 
contrary to his expectations, probably at 
the instigation of Zoccoli, his compan- 
ions in the Picciotteria did not observe 
the rule of “omerid,” and witnessed 
against him. Musolino was furious at 
each new piece of evidence brought for- 
ward, and when the sentence, condemn- 
ing him to twenty-one years of hard la- 
bor, was pronounced, the moment was 
altogether tragic. The sister of Filasto, 
who was condemned also, fell dead be- 
fore the court, and Musolino, in a par- 
oxysm of rage, shaking the bars of the 
dock, cried: “I shall come out and not 
one traitor will remain, and then the 
flesh of man will be sold like that of pig.” 

To those who may consider the sen- 
tence too severe for an attempt at mur- 
der, it must be said that Musolino had 
been already condemned seven times for 
different crimes, so that, according to 
the theories of modern criminologists, he 
should have been isolated for life to pre- 
vent further evil doing. 

Less than four months after the sen- 
tence, on January 9th, 1899, before sun- 
break, he and three of his companions, in- 
cluding Filastd, succeeded in escaping 
from prison through a hole made in the 
wall, the three protective walls about the 
gaol being scaled by means of ladders 
made of sheets and the slats of their 
beds. His three companions were recap- 
tured almost at once, but Musolino 
walked twenty hours to reach the thickest 
of the forest, where he felt himself mas- 
ter and safe. His revenge began im- 
mediately. Twenty days after his escape 
he shot dead a woman who was perfectly 
innocent, and seriously wounded her 
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lover, the latter having witnessed against 
him. Twelve days later he stabbed to 
death an old companion, who had passed 
into the employ of the police and was 
trying to have him arrested. At short in- 
tervals he fired at three “ spies,” killing 
one, and, as he said, “warning” the 
others, by wounding them in the legs, 
and murdered the guard who had ar- 
rested him. 

All these ferocious crimes, accom- 
plished within six months with great dar- 
ing, secured him a reputation among the 
admiring people, so, it was said, that he 
could count on the sympathy of 140,000 
Calabrese against the ever failing at- 
tempts of 500 men to recapture him. As 
is easily understood, Musolino’s bitterest 
hatred was against his capital enemy, 
Vincenzo Zoccoli. He once tried to blow 
up his house with dynamite ; another time 
he set it on fire with coal oil, destroyed 
his cattle and burned his crops, and, 
never succeeding in touching him person- 
ally, killed his brother. 

So he went on for two years and eight 
months, giving proof of extraordinary 
resistance, as his safety consisted princi- 
pally in his ubiquity, which, at night, 
meant changing cover every two hours. 
He would enter a hut, close the door, 
and, placing his shoulders against it, 
sleep on the floor, with his.gun between 
his knees, and after two hours would 
change quarters, and soon. The police, 
carabineers and soldiers, were, however, 
in an even more unenviable condition, as 
they had to deal with the hostility of the 
population. When they approached, the 
mountaineers shot their guns in the air, 
the women sang refrains which echoed 
from mount to mount, and the dogs were 
made to bark, so Musolino was informed 
of their presence several hours before his 
pursuers were near his hiding place. The 
Government promised a reward of $10,- 
000 to any one who arrested him, besides 
special favors, decorations, help in local 
elections, etc., to have assistance in iso- 
lating the brigand, but without result. 
Musolino demonstrated a considerable 
intelligence, which is why, according to 
Professor Lombroso, he shows so few 
of the physical characteristics of the 
criminal, and proved what an exact and 
profound knowledge he had of the feel- 
ings of the people, whom he conquered 
entirely by a succession of apparently 
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generous actions, which contributed to 
make him almost invulnerable. 

The best example of his power was the 
murder of Francesco Marte, whom he 
accused of being a spy. Marte was work- 
ing in the fields together with about fifty 
other peasants when Musolino appeared, 
called him out, and shot him dead in the 
presence of all, without any one daring 
to interfere. 

Another of his bold acts was to dress 
himself as a woman and go to the death- 
bed of his aunt, who had given him 
shelter after his first great crime, and a 
lock of whose hair he was carrying at 
the time of his late arrest. 

Like all popular heroes he was the sub- 
ject of many songs, the best known of 
which, repeated everywhere in Calabria, 
is a kind of autobiography of the brig- 
and, which ends: 

“ E cu li modi mei e cu li me arti 

Scasso li mura e sbalancu li porte. 

E ora che me trovo a chiste parti, 

Pe mia la liberta, pe autri la morte.” 
“ With my ways and with my arts 
I break the walls and throw open the doors. 
And now that I find myself in these parts, 
There is liberty for me and for others death.” 

This life lasted until October, 1901, 
when at last the Government, determined 
to get rid of the outlaw, began to arrest 
all those who could directly or indirectly 
help him. Soon about 200 of his friends 
and relatives were in prison, and Muso- 
lino realized that isolation would be the 
end for him, and so conceived a most au- 
dacious plan, that of escaping without 
abandoning the mountains+that is to 
say, following the chain of the Apennines 
northward. In the attempt he was ar- 
rested half way, in the center of Italy, 
between the Marches and Umbria. No 
acute observer can miss the significance 
of this fact, which is a proof of the prog- 
ress made by the peninsula. If fifty 
years ago a Musolino had taken refuge 
in the Pontifical States he would not 
have been arrested, as brigandage was an 
endemic disease there, and he would have 
found the same assistance as in his native 
Calabria. To-day, after half a century 
of moral resurrection, Umbria and the 
Marches are among the most civilized, 
progressive and good-hearted regions of 
Italy, and did not, therefore, provide 
Musolino the atmosphere necessary for 


his protection. 
Rog, IrAty. 





Reclamation of the 


Arid Public Lands 


By Frederick Haynes Newell 


(The author of the following article is the Chief of the Division of Hydrography of the United States Geological 
Survey, expert on irrigation for the eleventh and twelfth United States census and secretary of the American Forestry 
Association, etc. His just published book, “Irrigation in the United States’ (Thos, Y. Crowell & Co., $2.00) has 


received very high praise.—Epiror.] 
S the population of the country in- 
A creases there will continue to be 

a steadily growing pressure for 
land, especially in times of depression 
when men seek work in vain. At such 
times in the past the vacant public lands 
of the West have afforded an outlet for 
the active, progressive element in our 
population. It is now no longer possible, 
however, for a settler to go out upon the 
public domain and make a home. Altho 
one-third of the whole United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska and outlying posses- 
sions, consists of vacant public land, 
much of which is extremely fertile, yet 
there are few localities where homes can 
now be made by even the most sturdy 
pioneer. This is not because the soil is 
rough, uneven, or infertile, but is due to 
the lack of the one essential element, that 
of water. There is water to be had, but 
the easily available sources have already 
been employed in the reclamation of land 
once belonging to the Government, but 
now in private ownership. 

Private enterprise has already accom- 
plished what it can in the utilization of 
the smaller streams, but there still remain 
great rivers and torrential floods whose 
control is beyond the possibility of indi- 
viduals or corporations seeking profitable 
financial enterprises. The work of recla- 
mation, if done at all, must be through 
public agencies. 

There is a widespread demand on the 
part of the citizens of the country, the 
real owners of this vast public domain, 
for the adoption by the Government of 
some policy leading to the ultimate recla- 
mation of the West, such as will permit 
the largest possible number of homes. 
The labor organizations see in this an 
outlet for overcrowded conditions. The 
manufacturing, jobbing and transporting 
interests of the country appreciate the 
overwhelming importance of this great 
potential home market in the country now 
sparsely inhabited. The more intelligent 
farmers see here opportunities for homes 


for the younger members of their fami- 
lies and recognize that the agricultural 
prosperity of the country rests largely 
upon increased growth of manufactures 
and the consequently enlarged demand 
for products. The one discordant note 


is from the comparatively few who do 
not understand that the development of 
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the Western lands must, in any event, 
proceed slowly, and that the agricultural 
products of the arid regions do not and 
never can compete with those of the East, 
since the quality of the crops and the 
time when placed upon the market differ 
entirely from those of any other section 
of the country. 

The importance of this potential com- 
petition is overestimated by some Eastern 
farmers. They do not appreciate the 
fact that wheat, corn and other staple 
products of the East are not raised by 
irrigation, save for the most limited, local 
consumption, and never will be, because 
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the cost of cultivation under irrigation is 
such that only the higher priced products 
can be raised. The citrus fruits and the 
green and dried fruits of the arid regions 
differ from those of the humid region, and 
have in no respect reduced the price or 
limited the product of apples, peaches, or 
any other fruit of the East. 

The advocates of a policy of national 
reclamation works do not propose to ac- 
tually irrigate the dry lands, but, on the 
contrary, urge that the Government 
should make possible the utilization by 
private enterprise of the vast extent of 
fertile lands and of the great floods and 
rivers which now go to waste. If these 
waters, most of which are interstate in 
character, are conserved and regulated by 
the National Government, it will then be 
possible for able-bodied men to make 
homes upon the land as in the past and 
build their own works for irrigation. 

It is estimated that 40 per cent. of the 
area of the United States proper requires 
irrigation for successfully producing 
plants useful for a food supply to man 
and animals. In 1890, a little over three 
and one-half million acres were cropped 
by irrigation, and in the succeeding ten 
years this area has been doubled largely 
by the more careful use of water and 
more complete tilling of farms already 
partly irrigated. Since 1895 there have 
been comparatively few notable works of 
irrigation built, and development along 
this line may be said to have come nearly 
to an end. 

The cessation of activity in irrigation 
development is not because there is no 
longer fertile land or water, but because, 
as before stated, the easily available 
waters are now utilized, and it has not 
been found profitable to store floods nor 
to construct large works any more than 
it would be profitable for individuals to 
dredge harbors or build lighthouses. The 
reclamation works now needed belong to 
a class where private gain is incompatible 
with public service. 

It is estimated that by the construc- 
tion of storage reservoirs, by diverting 
large rivers and by sinking deep or arte- 
sian wells, it will be practicable ultimately 
to irrigate nearly ten times the area now 
cultivated by irrigation. There isa wide 
range as to the probable acreage, and it 
has been placed at from 60,000,000 acres 


to 100,000,000 acres ultimately reclaim- 
able within two .or three generations. 
The amount, however, will depend 
wholly upon the treatment which may be 
accorded by Congress to the remaining 
public lands. 

National aid is not asked to make a 
beginning at the work of irrigation, nor 
to take up an experimental enterprise. 
The whole object of national assistance 
is along the line of making it possible for 
the people of the country to continue to 
secure homes on the public domain 
through the ability to obtain water to be 
brought to the land by ditches or con- 
duits built by themselves. It is asked 
for the same reason that the settlers called 
upon the Government to protect them 
from the savages, that works are built to 
prevent overflows of great rivers, to aid 
navigation by establishing lighthouses, 
and to render it possible by dredging bars 
across the harbors. None of these works 
pay as an immediately profitable under- 
taking, but the Government and the peo- 
ple as a whole secure a larger share of 
prosperity through making possible the 
opportunities for the pursuit of various 
industries. 

The National Government has already 
begun in part the work of reclamation by 
setting aside the summits of the moun- 
tains from which the rivers most impor- 
tant in irrigation issue and creating these 
into forest reserves for the beneficial in- 
fluence exercised upon the stream-flow. 
It is necessary to go still further, and 
build within these forest reserves certain 
large reservoirs, saving the floods and 
regulating the flow of the streams. These 
should never fall into private or specu- 
lative control, but should be administered 
for the benefit of various communities lo- 
cated often in different States. 

Private enterprise has already gone 
nearly to its full limit. State action has 
been confined almost wholly to attempted 
improvements in legislation and the con- 
trol of the distribution of the water 
among the irrigators. National works 
are being urged by those who have most 
thoroughly studied the subject, upon the 
ground that the Nation alone is in a posi- 
tion to conserve the water supply, since 
it controls the land and the sources of 
most of the important streams. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 
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Oxford and Harvard 


As Mr. Corbin himself points out in 
his preface, this volume on life at Ox- 
ford* has a peculiar timeliness, coming 
as it does just after the publication of 
the will of the late Cecil Rhodes. And 
we are ready to agree with Mr. Corbin’s 
assertion that in the past we have re- 
ceived much needed aliment from the 
German universities, but that for the 
present the elements of which we have 
most need may best be assimilated from 
England. 

Mr. Corbin’s study of life at Oxford 
has, then, something of the character of 
a special plea; and indeed the latter part 
of the book is concerned with a direct 
discussion of the state of affairs at Har- 
vard and with the means of improving 
matters there and in our other large col- 
leges. Oxford, the home of lost causes, 
is likewise, Mr. Corbin would tell us, 
the home of many a lost delight. Her 


primary aim is not to make scholars, but 
to develop men ; and the faith in her mis- 
sion shown by so hard-headed and prac- 
tical a schemer as Cecil Rhodes is a not 
insufficient answer to the many cavilers 
against her, both in England and with- 


out. Her method of making men is to 
work through social institutions and tra- 
ditions, rather than through academic 
instruction, and Mr. Corbin’s aim is to 
present a correct and fairly complete pic- 
ture of this effective social life. The 
fellowship, ease, liberty within restraint, 
manliness, wholesomeness of it all do in- 
deed form a picture of rare attractive- 
ness. And when we turn from it to this 
other “ counterfeit presentment ” of the 
American college, we are unwillingly 
forced to admit that not a little of profit 
for us might be learned from somnolent 
Oxford. 

In developing his thesis, Mr. Corbin 
contrasts the English and German uni- 
versities, and shows how each has re- 
mained faithful to one element of the 
medieval school from which they both 
sprang. The English university has 
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maintained the social life of the parent 
institution, as it was divided up into a 
number of independent but related semi- 
monastic halls, but it has departed from 
the model in dividing up instruction in 
the same way. The German university, 
on the other hand, has clung to the early 
method of providing university and not 
college instruction, but has diverged 
from the medieval institution in giving 
up the separate hall life. Now Mr. Cor- 
bin finds in Harvard (which he uses as a 
type of the large American college) the 
German method of giving instruction to 
the university body as a whole, and this 
he commends as more efficient than the 
Oxford tutorial system, at least when the 
latter is carried to excess. His plea is 
that the American college needs to re- 
turn to the English (and medieval) sys- 
tem of social life divided among a num- 
ber of independent halls. Only in this 
way, he thinks, can the deplorable defi- 
ciencies of our college life be made good 
and the full benefit of character-training 
obtained. His picture of the disin- 
tegrated life at Harvard is strong, but 
not entirely unjustifiable : 

“Next door neighbors are unknown to one 
another, having no common ground of meet- 
ing, and even the college commons fail to 
bring them together. The relaxing influence of 
the hour spent at table and in the subsequent 
conversation, during which social intercourse 
should most freely flourish, is quite lost. The 
undergraduate body is a mob, or at best an 
aggregation of shifting cliques. If men live 
in crowds or in cliques, their life is that of 
crowds or of cliques, and is unprofitable both to 
themselves and to the community that should 
prosper by their loyal activity.” 


The remedy proposed by Mr. Corbin, 
the institution of halls resembling the 
Oxford colleges, which should have their 
individual government and commons 
and, to a limited extent, instruction, 
seems to wus somewhat chimerical. 
Whether for good or for ill, American 
university life has taken another trend. 
A more fruitful suggestion might have 
been derived from his satirical denuncia- 
tion of the elective system, which he criti- 
cises as not only pernicious, but miscon- 
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ceived, inasmuch as in practice it fails 
to be elective for those who desire to 
study systematically, and proves really 
elective only for those who aim to escape 
study. In the last analysis the disin- 
tegration of our college life—and this 
applies to the teaching faculty even more 
strongly than to the student body—is an 
intellectual disintegration. There is no 
common intellectual ground on which all 
can meet, and there can be no such 
ground until out of the chaos which now 
prevails some few studies emerge as 
proper for the training and culture of all 
students. Much of the social ease and 
unity which Mr. Corbin so properly ad- 
mires in Oxford is due to the college 
system; much is also due, we submit, to 
the fact that education is still a unit there, 
providing for all students and teachers a 
common intellectual meeting ground, not, 
of course, without the variety that comes 
from individual taste and later pursuits. 


x 
Pasteur—The Man and the 
Scientist 


PASTEUR intime might well be the ti- 
tle of this life of the great French scien- 
tist by his son-in-law.* While it gives 
an excellent and popularly interesting 
idea of the development of Pasteur’s ge- 
nius and of the progress of his scientific 
discoveries, it is the picture of the man 
in the midst of his work that has mani- 
festly been of special significance for the 
biographer. Pasteur was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest scientific geniuses of 
a century especially fruitful in distin- 
guished names in science. His discov- 
eries proved, and are still proving, the 
sources of many advances of the most im- 
portant and practical kind. His methods, 
tho in himself there was the intuition of 
genius more effective than any method, 
promise in Pasteur institutes all over the 
world to be fountains of scientific prog- 
ress for many years to come. 

Just because Pasteur, the scientist, was 
so great, Pasteur, the man, is doubly in- 
teresting. He was all his life a simple, 
affectionate family man; he was kindly 
and sincerely honest; he was earnest in 
the midst of many disputations not 
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sought, but forced upon him, and he re- 
tained all the pristine sense of the signifi- 
cance of spiritual things and of ideals 
during a long life that was apparently 
given up entirely to the material. Ac- 
cording to ordinary modes of thought, it 
would not have been surprising if Pas- 
teur with his life environment should 
have drifted into materialism, or at least 
an indifference toward higher things. 
His youthful studies in crystallization 
and the polarization of light brought him 
closer to the mystery that divides living 
things from the non-living than it has 
perhaps ever been given to any other ob- 
server to attain. Later on his studies in 
fermentation revealed an immense field 
of active life in particles not only beyond 
the domain of the senses, but even be- 
yond the higher powers of the micro- 
scope. Before the end of his life it was 
granted him to solve the enigma of the 
origin of disease and to show that great 
plagues, instead of being the manifesta- 
tion of an angry Providence avenging 
moral evil, were providential, yes! but 
only a revenge for physical sins and not 
for transgressions of the ethical law. 

Yet Pasteur remained to the end of his 
life a consistent idealist of a noble type. 
Above the entrance to his chapel tomb in 
the Pasteur Institute at Paris is placed. 
very fittingly, his famous confession of 
supreme belief in the ideal: “ Happy the 
man who bears within him a divinity, an 
ideal of beauty, and who obeys it; an 
ideal of art, an ideal of science, an ideal 
of country, an ideal of the virtues of the 
Gospel.” Curiously enough, the words 
were uttered as part of Pasteur’s pane- 
gyric of his great friend and predecessor 
in the French Academy, the positivist 
Littré. 

All of Pasteur’s life was passed under 
the influence of the ideals he lauded so 
highly. Never does there seem to have 
been any self-seeking from the early 
days when he worked in the miserable 
laboratory then provided for French 
scientists down to the end of his life, 
when he watched at the bedside of more 
than one poor sufferer from hydropho- 
bia who had come too late to receive the 
benefit of his treatment. His life is full 
of the most beautiful thought for others 
and for the advance of science to the neg- 
lect of himself and his private interests. 
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When we see how poorly appointed 
were the laboratories in which the great 
scientific work of that fruitful period of 
French science was accomplished, we are 
apt to wonder if the modern almost luxu- 
riously appointed laboratories will prove 
as fecund of further scientific progress. 
The devotion of the scientists to their 
work was almost sublime in its unselfish- 
ness and utter lack of thought for per- 
sonal comfort or profit. Pasteur’s biog- 
rapher says: 


“ Pasteur did not conceive greater happiness 
than his laboratory life, and yet the laborato- 
ries of that time were very unlike what they 
are nowadays, as we should see if the labora- 
tories of the Collége de France, of the Sor- 
bonne, and the Ecole Normale had been pre- 
served. They were all that Paris could afford 
to Europe, and Europe had certainly no cause 
to covet them. Nowadays the most humble 
college in the smallest provincial town would 
not accept such dens as the State offered (when 
it offered them any) to the greatest French 
scientists. Claude Bernard, Magendie’s cura- 
tor, worked at the Collége de France in a reg- 
ular cellar. Wurtz had only a lumber room in 
the attic of the Dupuytren Museum. Henri 
Sainte Claire Deville, before he became head 
of the Besancon faculty, had not even as much; 
he was relegated to one of the most miserable 
corners of the Rue La Farge. J. B. Dumas 
did not care to occupy the unhealthy room re- 
served for ‘him at the Sorbonne. His father- 
in-law gave him a small house in the Rue Cu- 
vier opposite the Jardin des Plantes. He had 
it transformed into a laboratory and kept it 
up at his own expense. He was therefore com- 
fortably situated, but he was exceptionally for- 
tunate. Every scientist who had no private 
means to draw upon had to choose between the 
miserable cellars and equaliy miserable garrets 
which were all that the State could offer.” 


Later on in Pasteur’s life when reputa- 
tion began to crown successful investiga- 
tion, the Emperor and Empress of the 
French deigned to receive him and even 
to be interested in his work, so that he 
had to demonstrate to them and to their 
guests some of his microscopic speci- 
mens. In the course of this interview 
their Majesties expressed some surprise 
that Pasteur should not endeavor to turn 
his discoveries and their applications to 
a source of legitimate profit. “In 
France,” he replied, “ scientists would 
consider that they lowered themselves by 
doing so.” As a matter of fact, if Pas- 
teur had devoted himself to the practical 
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industrial application of his important 
discoveries in fermentation made early in 
life, he would undoubtedly have made an 
immense fortune. But the world would 
have been deprived of the products of 
the fruitful years of his life when the 
preparation of mind obtained by the 
study of fermentation made him capable 
of solving the problem of contagious dis- 
ease. This is, indeed, a lesson for the 
modern scientist surrounded by tempta- 
tions to go into money making rather 
than continue the poorly paid pursuit of 
science for its own sake. Pasteur’s 
wealth would have been a heritage for 
his family for a generation or two. Pas- 
teur’s great discoveries are a heritage 
for. the human race for all time. The les- 
son of his life is a much needed evangel 
for the present generation. 


& 
The Kentons 


Tue difference between Mr. Howells’s 
literary expression and another artist’s 
manner of painting miniatures is in the 
result.* One is a large book, the other is 
a small picture. But they both work with 
a magnifying glass. And if Mr. How- 
ells confined himself to short story de- 
lineations of one character, rather than to 
the microscopic development of a group 
of personalities at much greater length, 
the result might be more satisfactory. 
For, whatever may be said of the leather 
backed critic’s viewpoint, the average 
reader is not prepared to receive intelli- 
gently or even submissively a long story 
where every detail is set forth with tedi- 
ous accuracy, and not a thought, however 
unimportant, that is hid away in the 
hero’s mind but is discovered and ex- 
posed by the author as bearing upon his 
case. 

Besides, Mr. Howells has a clairvoy- 
ant pen, and there is something uncanny 
in the method of his approach toward the 
person he is about to deal with in fiction. 
Thus, we are more awed than pleased 
when he subjects a lovesick girl to an 
hypnotic influence which gradually 
changes her into something ghostly, flut- 
tering like a little white cambric soul 
upon the tortuous confines of human ex- 
istence. And the gruesome process is so 
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thoroughly carried out that she gives us 
“the creeps” even after he flashes her 
back into a living, love-satisfied woman. 

Such a development may be pardoned 
in the case of a morbid young girl, but 
this hypnotic power of illusion is so es- 
sentially a freak element in Mr. How- 
ells’s mode of expression that even in 
portraying the tubby, good natured, 
elderly gentleman in this story he so re- 


fines pon his vitals and sensibilities that 


the wretched victim becomes a sort of 
cataleptic. Now, we protest that there is 
a human unfairness, which the license of 
art fails to justify, in subjecting this nor- 
mal, fat legged old man to an aggrava- 
. tion of intangible terrors that finally 
sends him to his bed in hysterics. The 
dénouement is quite logical, and admi- 
rably concluded in a literary way, of 
course; but by what gospel of art is an 
author permitted to torture a character 
till we see every nerve in him stretched 
like a fiddle string, when there is no real 
calamity overshadowing him to justify 
such intensity of fear and emotion? The 
truth is that the flesh on a man’s bones 
means no more to Mr. Howells than it 
would to an X-ray machine. He writes 
of him sans clothes, sans bones, sans 
blood, sans flesh. Apparently his genius 
for interpretation does not extend beyond 
the nervous system. And no doubt this 
accounts for the frequent attacks of nerv- 
ous prostration which he records in his 
novels. His process of vivisection ex- 
hausts the heroes and heroines, no matter 
how honest and upright they are. (And 
Mr. Howells is singularly gifted in tak- 
ing to pieces the spiritual machinery of 
unimpeachable ladies and gentlemen!) 
Indeed, this native integrity is the chief 
reason for their agony—the sense of out- 
raged modesty a man must suffer at hav- 
ing his virtues picked till they are so 
amphibiously naked they might belong 
to some other species! No villain could 
feel such humiliation at the revelation of 
his crimes. 

However, there are two notable excep- 
tions to Mr. Howells’s regular list of vic- 
tims in this novel—a young girl who 
holds together so hostilely that she gives 
the impression of striking at the author 
like a little vixen whenever he advances 
upon her with his magnifying glass. The 
other is a lad, too young to have nerves 
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or insides to his mind, who vacillates be- 
tween the Byronic gloom of early man- 
hood and the simplicity of his recent 
childhood. If these are not the most 
thoroughly developed and artistically ex- 
posed characters in the story, at least they 
are the most wholesome. 


2 
Democracy vs. Socialism 


ALTHO socialism has not lacked crit- 
ics there has been wanting in English a 
thorough scientific examination of social- 
ism from the economic, ethical and po- 
litical standpoints. Save Professor Ely’s 
“ Socialism and Social Reform,” no book 
fills the place of the volume before us, 
and the latter enjoys the advantage of be- 
ing on a larger scale.* Mr. Hirsch, un- 
like most critics of socialism, finds so- 
ciety ailing, but the remedy he offers is 
the individualistic single tax. Himself 
a reformer, he brings to bear upon the 
socialist’s proposals a mind singularly 
earnest, just and objective. To striking 
originality he lays no claim. In meeting 
Marx’s exploitation theory Mr. Hirsch 
leans heavily upon Bohm-Bawerk’s ex- 
posé of the function of capital. In test- 
ing socialism as a scheme of social or- 
ganization he frankly borrows from Mr. 
Spencer. In the affirmative proposals 
developed in the last quarter of the book 
he is, of course, indebted mainly to Henry 
George. 

The author is unquestionably compe- 
tent for his task, but his picture of the 
industrial, ethical and political outcome 
of socialism is more successful than his 
analysis of present society. While deep- 
ly versed in the classical economists, Mr. 
Hirsch neglects many contributions of 
the last fifteen years. He thinks all mo- 
nopoly law-made or land-made, overlooks 
natural monopolies and fails to distin- 
guish between businesses of increasing 
and those of decreasing returns. He neg- 
lects that enlarging réle of fixed capital 
which makes competition ever more 
“cutthroat” and sets up the present 
powerful current toward combination. 
He does not see that there is an intensive 
margin of cultivation as well as an ex- 
tensive margin, and he repeats Henry 
George’s fallacy that it is access to un- 


* Democracy vs. Sociatism. Fy Max Hirsch. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.25. 
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occupied land which alone protects labor 
from the rapacity of the employer and 
guarantees him his natural wage. He 
demonstrates the naturalness of inter- 
est, but, overlooking the part of the en- 
treprenecur in a dynamic economy, he 
fails to recognize the inevitableness of 
profits. 

Mr. Hirsch is rash in asserting thzt 
improvements in the methods of manu- 
facture are in the long run absorbed by 
the land owner. He does not recognize 
the situation element in rent and mis- 
takenly declares that improvements in 
transportation inevitably increase rents. 
Extreme, too, are the claims that the 
single tax system would destroy the tend- 
ency of wages to fall to a mere subsist- 
ence level and would enable laborers for 
the most part to employ themselves. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hirsch’s dis- 
tinction between real and spurious capi- 
tal and real and spurious interest is of 
great value. No one has better shown 
the difficulties of directing production in 
a society from which the pressure of com- 
petitive price is absent. The case for 
the single tax is presented with great 


power and philosophical acumen, and the 
profound contrast between the economic 
postulates of single taxers and those of 
socialists has never been so well set forth. 
The work is solid and honest and de- 
serves a high place in the literature of 
economic reconstruction. 


& 


The Fighting Bishop. Bv Herbert M. Hop- 
kins. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill 
Co., $1.50. 

This is a good stout tale with the 
scenes spread out in ample fashion on a 
lake shore farm near Toledo, Ohio, dur- 
ing the middle of the nineteenth century. 
“Patrick Ambrose ” was the first Bishop 
of the Toledo diocese. He had seven 
sons, and like many another great man, 
he made the mistake of attempting to 
predestine each one of them into the 
apostolic succession of the ministry. 
This was as foolish as if he had under- 
taken to frame the policies of young for- 
eign governments, and no more effective. 
The romances and tragedies of the book 
gather about these man-making episodes 
in the development of the Bishop’s fam- 
ily, and include the charming diabolism 
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of his pretty widowed daughter-in-law, 
who is determined to make a world out 
of the old man’s church garden. The 
brave old egotist was not himself a re- 
ligious sentimentalist; his attitude to- 
ward the Creator found expression in the 
Gloria in Excelsis and in the Te Deum. 
But he wore a helmet in the devotional 
presence of his family, arming his forces 
against each son in succession as the 
youth thrust up the battle blade of his 
own manhood, and striving like a re- 
ligious despot to establish his own 
premises and points of view in the mind 
of the younger soldier. But a man’s chil- 
dren always come upon their father’s 
God unawares and rarely from the pa- 
rental direction. Thus the result of the 
Bishop’s floggings and furious repres- 
sions was much youthful blasphemy and 
many daring rebellions into agnosticism 
and infidelity. And finally he is chas- 
tened into a saintly submission to the in- 
evitable. But there is an element of 
supremacy in all royal natures, and the 
last we see of the Bishop, tho half of 
his sons have been swept, unshriven, 
upon the bloody tide of war into eternity, 
he is nobly statued in the midst of a new 
plan of salvation which apparently in- 
cludes even those who are not in the di- 
rect line of apostolic succession. The 
story is remarkable for the unaffected 
beauty of the author’s literary style and 
for the vigor and fertility of the per- 
sonalities portrayed. We have rarely 
read a more vital or refreshing story. 
s&s 
Municipal Administration. John A. Fair- 


sf 
lie. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$3.00 net. 


As the world-wide municipal move- 
ment engulfs greater numbers of think- 
ing people the demand grows apace for a 
science of municipal action. Professor 
Fairlie’s book therefore meets a real need 
and is sure of prompt appreciation. The 
work begins with an historical survey 
of cities and of municipal government, 
treating briefly of ancient and medieval 
cities and more at length of the develop- 
ment of the nineteeenth century. The 
second part is entitled “ Municipal Ac- 
tivities’ and reviews the functions of 
municipal administration. The third part 
deals with the problems of municipal 
finance. In the fourth part various prob- 
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lems of municipal organization are dis- 
cussed with special reference to recent 
tendencies and proposed reforms in 
American cities. The book is compact 
in style, bristles with thousands of inter- 
esting facts and statistics, and, indeed, 
surveys existing urban mankind from 
China to Peru. The author swings his 
telescope clear round the horizon and 
tells us the latest experiences of Odessa 
or Rio Janeiro. At the head of the prin- 
cipal chapters stand classified bibliogra- 
phies which alone are worth the price of 
the book. Thus at the head of the chap- 
ter on “ Public Health and Safety ” stand 
fifty-eight references on Police, nine on 
Protection from Fire, thirty-four on 
Health Department and twenty-four on 
Building Laws. Nevertheless the book, 
helpful and desirable as it is, does not 
present the principles that are necessary 
foundations of a municipal science. The 


author has assembled valuable facts, but 
left unaccented those economic and social 
peculiarities of town life which are the 
bases of the distinctive political and ad- 
ministrative organization of the city. 


Nothing is said as to purity of water as 
a motive to municipal water supply. The 
work of the health department is not 
related to those health problems that 
arise out of the very nature of urban 
aggregation. Municipal ownership is 
not presented in relation to the wiping 
out of the slums by means of a cheap 
and quick car service. In other words, 
the author ignores the evocative causes 
of the municipal activities of to-day and 
his book, while valuable, does not quite 
meet the full possibilities of the subject. 


aa] 


An Island Cabin. By Arthur Henry. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 


In these days of literary abundance 
authors are wont to travel for their 
themes. We read only the other day of 
one who had traveled completely round 
the world for the benefit of his novel. 
The present writer has gone no further 
than the other end of the Sound, and yet 
he has found a theme which is entirely 
new, so far as we know. He tells about an 
unoccupied island which he discovered 
on the Rhode Island coast, and about 
how he took possession of it and built 
a cabin and cultivated philosophy at a 
weekly expense of two dollars. All Mr. 
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Henry’s island experiences are delight- 
ful; he carries the reader away to his 
interesting home and lets him watch the 
stormy sea and now and then catch 
black-fish and lobsters. As to Mr. Henry’s 
philosophy, we are unfortunately obliged 
to say that it is sometimes common- 
place; it is eminently wholesome, how- 
ever, and nearly always interesting—if 
not as philosophy, then as naiveté. The 
author, besides being occasionally with- 
out humor, is also a little of a martinet— 
as he reveals in the chapters when he 
tells of the two girl friends who came 
to visit the cabin and whom he com- 
pelled to learn to swim and to sail. Mr. 
Henry is so evidently a trustworthy 
philosopher that the reader feels ashamed 
of his impulse to wonder about a chap- 
erone throughout these chapters. 


The Sacred Beetle. A Popular Treatise on 
Egyptian Scarabs in Art and History. By 
John Ward. Five Hundred Examples of 
Scarabs and Cylinders, the translations by 
F. Llewellyn Griffith New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $3.50. 

The present book has to do with a col- 
lection of scarabs and cylinders, number- 
ing several hundred, which the author 
has personally gathered during many 
wanderings by the Nile. These have 
been arranged and translated in large 
part by Mr. Griffith, and from this work 
have come some important contributions 
to the history of the period. From the 
first the scarab, generally green in color 
and made either of pottery or of stone, 
seems to have had a mysteriously sacred 
character. It was used, in part at least, 
as an amulet and it was likewise placed 
over the heart of the mummy in con- 
nection with which it is now found. It 
was also used to replace the heart itself, 
which the Egyptian embalmers were ac- 
customed to remove and not to replace. 
The earliest decorative art is found upon 
scarabs. Some bear friendly wishes and 
seem to have been gifts to friends. 
Others were worn as rings and were pos- 
sibly the royal sign manual. The present 
author also suggests that they might 
have circulated as money. Scarabs are 
generally more curious than beautiful, 
but the stories they tell us have to do 
with history, with myth, folk-lore and 
the very life of the old Egyptians. The 
typography of the present book deserves 
high praise. 
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The Battle-ground. By Ellen Glasgow. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 

It has been a long time since we have 
read a more striking novel of the Civil 
War than this; it is interesting and thor- 
oughly beautiful; it is as readable as 
“The Crisis,” and it is, in addition, a 
work of art. The story is a picture of 
Virginia life before and during the great 
struggle; it is a picture drawn with lov- 
ing faithfulness and with real charm. 
Its characters are all people who live 
and move, its scenes are many of them 
delightful. The author has humor and 
a sense of the picturesque; she has also 
tenderness and an artistic sense. There 
are very few false touches in the book. 
The Battle-ground is, in brief,a picture of 
two Virginia families and of the love of 
two Virginia maidens. Half of the book 
deals with a period before the war and 
the rest with the great contest. The 
hero is a private in the army of Lee, and 
many of the descriptions of his experi- 
ences are really fine. The account of 


the broken and beaten army at the end 
particularly so. This is not saying that 
The’ Battle-ground is a great picture of 


the Civil War, for it is not that. The 
author’s imagination has not been equal 
to this high and tragic theme—one feels 
the lack of an uplifting inspiration, feels 
that the story often fails to rise to the 
hights, to be equal to the subject. But 
nevertheless it is in every way a readable 
and creditable piece of work, a piece of 
work that one would be glad to see go 


far. 
& 


Eminent Actors in Their Homes. By Mar- 
herita Arlina Hamm. New York: James 
ott & Co., $1.25. 

The life of the actor is not surrounded 
with the same cloak of mystery and 
aloofness which once made “ the profes- 
sion ” a world set by itself and amenable 
to no laws but its own. Yet there is still 
sufficient strangeness in the ways of the 
player off the stage to lend more interest 
to a volume of gossipy sketches about 
him than is.common to such flimsily 
made works.~ Mrs. Hamm in the twenty- 
four chapters of the present volume de- 
scribes the homes of as many actors or 
actor-couples, and contrives to throw in 
enough of anecdote and characterization, 
with even a bit of criticism here and 


. attainments. 
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there, to make the denizens of these 
homes quite as interesting as the walls 
they live in. One is impressed by the 
simple, wholesome life which most of 
these player-folk lead and their manifold 
activities. Almost all of them have some 
hobby, such as painting or collecting, 
which they work at in leisure hours: 
Among the actors visited are Edward H. 
Sothern, Richard Mansfield, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Viola Allen, Francis 
Wilson, Julia Marlowe, Annie Russell, 
Amelia Bingham, James K. Hackett, 
Joseph Jefferson, Mary Anderson; Nat 
C. Goodwin. 
“as 
Thomas Henry Huxley. By Edward Clodd. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.00. 

This is a brief attempt to show to the 
average reader Huxley the man, the dis- 
coverer, the interpreter, the controver- 
sialist and the instructor, and as such it 
well fulfils its purpose. That Huxley 
the man was as great as Huxley the 
scientist is beyond question, and this 
book will aid in interpreting him to the 
general reader who has neither the time 
nor the ability to grasp at first hand the 
meaning of his character or scientific 
It will not be valuable, 
however, to the student or to those who 
have read “The Life and Letters of 
Huxley ” by his son, Leonard Huxley, 
for it seems to be almost an abridgment 
of the latter. While there is no fault to 
find with the book, yet in view of the 
accessibility of Huxley’s collected works 
and his son’s unsurpassed biography, 
there does not appear any overwhelming 
reason why it should have been printed. 


* 


The Pageant and Ceremony of the Coronation. 
By Charles Eyre Pascoe. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.40 net. 

Our friend, Mark Twain, has recently 
written an article to prove that all men 
love a lord, and he might easily have ex- 
tended his argument to prove further 
that all men love a pageant. It is so easy 
to laugh at uniforms and decorations and 
such like relics of medieval trumpery— 
but then why laugh at what practically 
all the world enjoys?« The volume writ- 
ten by Mr. Pascoe is intended to explain 
the formalities to those who will see the 
coming coronation of King Edward and 
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to picture them as vividly as may be for 
those who will be debarred that pleasure. 
Besides an account of the actual cere- 
monies to be performed, there is a good 
deal of historical anecdote, discussion of 
royalty and that sort of thing thrown in. 
The colored plates give a fair notion of 
the regalia to be used. 


J 


The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop. B 
Hamlin Garland. New York: Harper 
Bros., $1.50. 

Altho this novel does not belong to 
the famous Harper series, it is a remark- 
able story of modern American life, 
dealing with the sordid conditions that 
now exist upon Indian reservations and 
exposing with significant energy the 
cruelty and greed of white cattlemen to- 
ward thetr defenseless Indian neighbors. 
The novel includes some thrilling adven- 
tures and the usual uneven course of 
true love. There is a startling contrast 
between the types portrayed—as, for in- 
stance, when the half savage cowboy ca- 
teers around the dusty edge of civiliza- 
tion in order to attract the attention of 
the agent’s pretty sister, whom he calls 
admiringly “the glad rag.” But Ham- 


lin Garland’s chief literary distinctiort 


consists in his descriptions of Western 
scenery that are incomparable in the 
sweep and color that he gives to them. 


a 


The Lady Paramount. By Henry Harland 
New York: John Lane, $1.50. 

Only the deft hand of experience can 
produce a successful soufflé, as one may 
know to his sorrow who tries the experi- 
ment with the result that his concoction 
may be weighed by the pound. It is 
therefore in no sense disparaging to Mr. 
Henry Harland’s skill if one character- 
izes The Lady Paramount as vol-au-vent. 
Quite contrariwise, it testifies conclusive- 
ly to his adroitness, his daintiness of 
touch, his delicacy of palate. The most 
exacting literary gourmet could demand 
no airier, more savory, more delicious 
morsel than this. Its plot, a dreamy 
froth of unsubstantiality, contains noth- 
ing that would tax the most sensitive 
digestion, and its characters, while ad- 
mirably compounded, absolutely evade 
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mastication. Atl this is not to say that 
the book is trivial. It achieves its pur- 
pose perfectly, and its purpose is precisely 
to charm artistically, divert and enter- 
tain. Given a summer day of leisure 
amid green woods and by cool waters, 
and no more tempting vacation treat 
could be conceived than the alluring Con- 
tessa Susanna and her dainty intrigue. 


od 
Literary Notes 


Mr. Tuomas BarLtey ALprRIcH contrib- 
utes to the June Century “ A Note on ‘L’Aig- 
lon.’ ” 


...-Funk & Wagnalls have resumed the 
editing of the Jewish Cyclopedia, which was 
suspended for a while after the issue of the 
first volume. The second volume will soon 
appear, and the work on the third is well ad- 
vanced. 


...-The Tombs Police Court, tho its archi- 
tectural significance has been destroyed, still 
retains officially its picturesque name, thanks 
to the personal efforts of Mr. Charles Hem- 
street, the author of “ When Old New York 
Was Young.” 


....“‘ Benjamin Swift” is, we are told, the 
pen name only of a young Scotchman, whose 
real name is William Romaine Paterson. The 
English reviews are having a good deal to 
say about the style of his last novel, “ The 
Game of Love,” or “ Ludus Amoris,” as it is 
called over there. 


....Four new volumes of The Temple Bi- 
ble, including Deuteronomy, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Hebrews, Peter, James and Jude, have been 


received. We have already spoken of the 
character of this edition, and shall speak of it 
again. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 40 cents, 
net, a volume. ) 


....John Lane announces a new volume of 
memoirs of Napoleon at St. Helena, to be 
added to the four works on that topic already 
existing. The new volume is by Paul Fre- 
meaux, and is made up chiefly from the hither- 
to unpublished papers of Dr. John Stokoe, 
surgeon on the “ Conqueror,” Her Majesty’s 
flagship at St. Helena. 


....-Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. an- 
nounce an unpublished work by the late Sid- 
ney Lanier. It is comprised in two large vol- 
umes, entitled “ Shakspere and His Forerun- 
ners: Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and Its 
Development from Early English.” It con- 
sists of two series of popular lectures; about 
an eighth of its contents has appeared in print, 
but the book is practically entirely new to the 
reading public. 
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...-Parts 5, 6, 7 and 8 of “ The Furniture 
of Our Fore Fathers” have been received 
from Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. The 
publishers of this handsome work are to be 
congratulated on placing at the public disposal 
such a wealth of material relating to the sub- 
ject in hand. The book increases in interest 
with each part, and the illustrations maintain 
their high order. The work is now published 
in two very artistically bound volumes at $20. 


....We are not responsible for the follow- 
ing; it comes verbatim from the publisher: 
“David Graham Phillips, author of ‘Her Se- 
rene Highness,’ is the most dangerous rival 
Richard Harding Davis has ever had in the 
esteem of the delightful kind of young girl 
known as the matinee type. Mr. Phillips is 
young and good-looking, and his novels have 
that combination of vim and romance which 
promptly captures the fancy of young wom- 
en. Mr. Phillips’s friends say that he looks 
like a college athlete, but that really he pre- 
serves his perfect health—and his other per- 
fections—by never taking any exercise. He is 
a bachelor and lives in New York.” 


....We refer elsewhere in this issue to the 
efforts that are being made to raise money to 
preserve as an historical relic the poet Whit- 
tier’s home at Amesbury, Mass. We are 


pleased to announce to our readers that 
through the courtesy of Mr. S. T. Pickard, 


Whittier’s biographer, we shall print in our 
issue of June 5th a poem entitled “ Eternity,” 
which has never been included in Whittier’s 
complete works. Mr. Whittier wrote it in 
1831, and it was signed “ Adrian,” a nom de 
plume which he often employed as editor of 
the New England Review. With this poem 
we shall also print a daguerreotype of Whit- 
tier taken in 1856 by T. E. Boutelle, which we 
believe has never before been reproduced, and 
with it Mr. Boutelle’s letter explaining how 
it was taken. 


....From Balzac Mrs. Wormeley has turned 
to the French memoirs and now publishes 
(through Hardy, Pratt & Co.) a series of 
translations in eighteen volumes, including 
“Memoirs of Madame de Motteville ” in three 
volumes, “ Memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Si- 
mon’”’ in four volumes, “ The Correspondence 
of Madame, Princess Palatine” in one volume, 
“ Journal and Memoirs of the Marquis d’Ar- 
genson’” in two volumes, “ Memoirs and Let- 
ters of Cardinal de Bernis” in two volumes, 
“Letters of Mile. Julie de Lespinasse”’ in one 
volume, “ The Prince de Ligne” in two vol- 
umes, “Letters and Papers of Count Jean- 
Axel Fersen” in one volume, “ Memoir and 
Letters of Madame Elizabeth” in one volume, 
“The Book of the Ladies” in one volume. 
This is a large task, but the name of the trans- 
lator is a guarantee that the work has been 
well done. 
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We never shall know now whether it 
was the lady or the tiger.—The Boston Tran- 
script. 

.-..The following answer to a correspond- 
ent appears in an Irish journal: “ We decline 
to acknowledge the receipt of your post-card.” 
--Exchange. 


..-.* The die is cast!” blurted the Baritone 
Brigand. “ Not so,” remonstrated the Be- 
witching Blonde, “ you mean the cast is dyed.” 
(Enter chorus.)—Dramatic Mirror, 


....lhe Editor: “ We have decided to ap- 
point you the Washington correspondent of 
this paper. But there is one important condi- 
tion.” The Reporter: “ Name it.” The Edi- 
tor: “You must sign a two-year contract, in 
which you agree not to accept a Cabinet posi- 
tion from the President during that time.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


There were three young women of Birming- 
ham, 
And I know a sad story concerning ’em; 
They stuck needles and pins 
In the right rev’rend shins 
Of the Bishop engaged in confirming ’em! 
—The Bookman. 


...-From a Literary Advertisement, A.D. 
1910. “ This powerful novel contains twelve 
errors in grammar; and each reader of the 
book is invited to submit a list of these, indi- 
cating the order in which he thinks they rank 
as to their enormity. The person whose list 
comes nearest the choice of the majority of 
those submitting lists will be awarded a prize 
of five hundred thousand dollars in gold. 
Guessing coupon and full information in each 
book.” —Life. 


LOVE SONNET OF AN OFFICE BOY. 


Yesterday I stood behind your chair 
When you was kind of bendin’ down to 
write, 
And I could see your neck, so soft and 
white, 
And notice where the poker singed your hair. 


And then you looked around and seen me 
there, 
And kind of smiled, and I could seem to 
feel 
A sudden empty, sinkish feelin’ where 
I’m all filled up when I’ve just e’t a meal. 


Dear Frankie, where your soft, sweet finger 
tips 
Hit on the keys I often touch my lips, 

And wunst I kissed your little overshoe, 
And I have got a hairpin that you wore— 
One day I found it on the office floor— 

I'd throw my job up if they fired you. 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 











Signs of the Times 


Wuat are signs of the times? Where 
should one look for them? How shall 
one know them when one sees them? 
And when one knows them, how shall one 
interpret them? 

Chief among signs of the times is a 
general feeling of apprehension. 

When the world is at peace, when in- 
dustry is rewarded with abundance, 
when no great iniquity shocks the moral 
sense, when skies are serene and the 
heart of man is glad, all signs become a 
contradiction in terms, they cease to sig- 
nify. If men linger and dream at the 
crater’s edge, we know that the volcano 
slumbers. Its steam and sulphurous 
fumes do not alarm. If while yet the 
years are fat none remembers that once 
upon a time the seven lean years did 
come, we know that the works of drought 
and the unseasonable frosts are not por- 
tentous. If the name of war awakens 
only smiles of incredulity, we know that 
the growing pains of nations are as yet 
but twinges. 

It is when men look anxiously in one 
another’s faces and talk about strange 
rumblings which have been heard that 
signs have meaning. We know that the 
dreamers would not have awakened and 
that the light-hearted would not have 
grown serious unless a thousand trifling 
reminders of some possible change in the 
aspect of nature or in the affairs of man 
had all at once become the mutterings of 
a change impending. 

There is no denying that such appre- 
hension, a general and deepening feeling 
of disquiet, a shivering and mysterious 
dread, is at this moment creeping over 
mankind. 

Outwardly all is peace in international 
affairs. The convulsions in China have 
ceased. The troops have retired. Russia 
does not press her more radical demands. 
The German Emperor is making himself 
persona grata to those who not long since 
regarded him with detestation. Domes- 
tic insurrections and civil wars have 
nearly subsided. The Filipinos are sur- 
rendering. The Boers talk of terms. In 
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business such prosperity was never 
known as that which overwhelms the 
power of conception to-day. 

Is this peace a portentous stillness be- 
fore the dread rush of the hurricane? Is 
this prosperity the storing up of titanic 
and demoniac forces which will present- 
ly explode, like steam in the bowels of 
Pelée?, Who knows? 

Who knows? But why do we ask the 
question? It is the question itself that 
reveals a fear. Everywhere, in one or 
another form, men are asking it, and the 
asking is the sign that mutterings are 
heard, that the world is unquiet, that am- 
bitious nations are restive, that oppres- 
sions are felt, that injustice is creating 
resentment, that business methods are 
creating distrust. 

When this chief sign of impending 
change appears it is well for the wise and 
the cool man to study other signs of the 
times and to ask how far apprehension 
is justified. Should we allay fear or 
should we warn men to flee? 

Apprehension is feeling. It must be 
interpreted by signs that are disclosed 
in human conduct. Are governments by 
their behavior indicating a policy of out- 
reaching, of aggression? That behavior 
is a sign of war, and the only further 
question is, When? Had Wilhemina 
died, would the world by this time have 
been asking “ When will the first blow 
be struck?” Do great masses of human 
beings rise in insurrection or revolt? 
That behavior is a sign of an oppression 
or of an injustice that will have to cease, 
and the only further question is, When? 
Did the bread riots in Russia and the 
suffrage riots in Belgium help the social 
prognosticator to answer when? Do 
thousands of wage earners refuse to 
work? That behavior is a sign that soon- 
er or later the public will insist upon 
knowing the exact truth about the rela- 
tions of employers to employed and upon 
disabusing the employer’s mind of his 
anti-social notion that he may conduct 
his business exactly as he pleases. The 
only further question is, When? Does 
the great strike of the coal miners help 
us to sav when? Do great operators in 
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the stock market increase their liabilities 
in a geometrical progression, and do the 
banks progressively convert reserves into 
book credits and call loans? *That be- 
havior is a sign that the financial balloon 
will burst and the only further question 
is, When? Do the Louisville and Nash- 
ville episode, the Northern Securities 
merger and the proposition of the Steel 
Company syndicate to convert preferred 
stock into a $200,000,000 junior mort- 
gage help us to say when? 

Signs like these have been mutiply- 
ing of late, multiplying rapidly. Can 
we wonder that the general sign of 
apprehension is day by day growing 
more ominous? It is not yet so omi- 
nous as to presage panic, but it warns 
the wise man to be conservative in his 
transactions, to scrutinize the quality of 
his securities, to deal justly by his em- 
ployes and honorably by all men, to study 
great civic problems, and as a good citt- 
zen to help to remedy all wrong. He 
who heeds this warning will know where 
to find safety and will be able to help 
others to safety when the storm breaks— 
when the knaves and the fools suddenly 
awaken to “a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment.” 

If in that day of wrath only the knaves 
and the fools shall perish, let no one 
grieve. ” 


The Coal Miners’ Strike 


THE great strike of the anthracite coal 
miners is one by which all of our people 
may be injuriously affected. Many are 
already paying an increased price for the 
fuel which they must have. Thousands 
of men heretofore employed in industries 
dependent upon the use or transportation 
of hard coal are out of work because the 
mines are closed. But if this labor con- 
troversy should check our national pros- 
perity—should start the pendulum of 
trade and industry on that downward 
course that eventually must follow every 
prolonged upward movement—then such 
individual losses would be of small im- 
portance in comparison with the wide- 
spread effect of the miners’ action. The 
long continuance of American prosperity 
at high water mark has already surprised 
some students of commercial history. 
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More than once in the past some event 
like this has seemed to give the signal 
for the beginning of a reaction. If a 
majority of the bituminous coal miners 
should be induced to join their brethren 
in Pennsylvania, the revolt of 400,000 la- 
borers might turn the:commercial and in- 
dustrial scale. 

How ought the responsibility for this 
strike to be apportioned? The miners 
approached their decision with delibera- 
tion. They asked for a slight increase of 
the pay of those who are called contract 
miners, a reduction of the hours of day 
laborers from ten to eight, a change in 
the method of weighing their output of 
coal, and the recognition of their union. 
They did not intend to insist upon all 
these things, which were really put for- 
ward as subjects for negotiation. By the 
interposition of the Civic Federation they 
were led to delay action for a month. 
During that interval their leaders held 
futile conferences with the employers, 
represented by the Presidents of three or 
four railroad companies. It is known 
that Mr. Mitchell, President of the union, 
desired above all things to prevent. a 
strike. At the end of the month he and 
his associates declined to exercise the au- 
thority given to them and called a miners’ 
convention. Then the miners proposed 
arbitration, which the employers prompt- 
ly rejected. The strike followed. A very 
small concession would have restored 
peace for a year. We have the statement 
of Senator Hanna and others that an in- 
crease of 5 per cent. for the 36,000 con- 
tract miners and a reduction of the labor- 
ers’ hours from ten to nine and one-half 
would have been sufficient. But from the 
beginning to the end the employers re- 
fused to make any concession whatever. 

The miners have a right to stop work 
and must take the consequences of their 
action. They have a right to make re- 
quests or demands for the betterment of 
their condition. The average of wages 
in the anthracite industry is not high; the 
miner is employed, on an average, for 
only a little more than half the days in a 
year. Since the addition of 10 per cent. 
was granted in 1900 the cost of living 
has increased. In making an unsolicited 
increase of wages a few days ago the To- 
bacco Trust frankly gave as a reason this 
higher cost of living. A laborer who 
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works ten hours a day in a coal mine is 
to be commended for striving to shorten 
his work day. Since the strike and the 
increase in 1900 the miners have seen a 
great increase in the market value of the 
shares of the employing companies, the 
purchase by these companies of one large 
independent corporation at a very high 
price, and the progress of consolidation 
in the anthracite industry, accompanied 
by the realization of great profits by syn- 
dicates and the combining capitalists. It 
is not surprising that they should now 
ask for a little more pay and for reform 
with respect to conditions alleged to be 
unjust. 

Their demands—or, at least, such part 
of these as would have been enough to 
avert a strike—were not unreasonable. 
Whether it was expedient to go on strike 
is another matter. Probably it was not. 
That was the opinion of President Mitch- 
ell. At this season the demand for hard 
coal is slack; and there is not now, as 
there was in 1900, a Presidential elec- 
tion near at hand. But the miner is full 
of human nature. He is unwilling to re- 
treat, when he has been met by a flat re- 
fusal to grant even the smallest of his 
demands. He dislikes to be humiliated, 
and by surrender to endanger the life of 
his union. In this instance the work- 
men should have been warned by what 
many have regarded as a desire on the 
part of some employers that there should 
be a strike. 

The responsibility of the employers 
to the public is greater, because of their 
power, and also by reason of their ability 
to prevent this deplorable controversy by 
yielding a very little. Their attitude has 
not been such as to commend them to the 
public. They have been too rigid, too 
cold, too indifferent. They have declined 
peremptorily the miners’ request for arbi- 
tration, altho some of the questions at 
issue—one being the complaint of injus- 
tice in the weighing of coal—might very 
reasonably be referred to arbitrators, and 
altho the recent organization of the Civic 
Federation’s committee provides an arbi- 
tration tribunal of ideal excellence. 

Their assertion that the desired in- 
crease of pay is forbidden by. the condi- 
tion of the industry should be considered 
in the light of the fact that the increase 
of 1900 was followed by an increase of 
three or four times as much in the price 
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per ton to the public, and also in the light 
of the great advance in the market value 
of their companies’ shares since that 
time. If they should say that they have 
a right to do as they please with their 
own property, they should remember that 
they must reckon with public opinion, 
which does not fully accept that doctrine. 
If they look for support to popular re- 
sentment, excited by the scarcity and 
high price of hard coal, they should not 
forget that their sharp rejection of arbi- 
tration, and their failure to make the 
slight concession that would have been 
accepted to “ save the face ” of the union, 
are known to all. In addition, the his- 
tory of the recent profitable consolida- 
tion of their railroad mining companies, 
and of the methods which these com- 
panies have used to the disadvantage of 
independent mine-owners, has been given 
to the public by the Industrial Commis- 
sion. If this strike shall be a long and 
bitter controversy, this history will be- 
come very familiar to the American peo- 
ple. 

_ The miners have not been wise in vot- 
ing for this strike. On the other hand, 
the employers do not deserve the support 
of public opinion. We hope that the 
door is not yet finally closed against arbi- 
tration. Surely, the Civic Federation’s 
great committee on Conciliation, Media- 
tion and Arbitration has not exhausted 
its powers. That committee should now 
require both parties in this dispute to 
submit the reasons for the action they 
have taken ; and, if no settlement then be 
reached, these reasons should be laid be- 
fore the public. If this industrial war 
must go on, let us at least have from both 
sides a clear statement of the facts and 
the arguments. Such a strike reaches 
out beyond the Pennsylvania mines and 
the allied coal railroad companies, and 
properly becomes a subject of national 


concern. 
a 


Presbyterian Creed Revision 


THE business of the General Assembly 
centers in creed revision, and so does the 
interest of the public. Everybody knows 
that the Presbyterian Church is tied to a 
Confession that is long outgrown, .and 
from which the English and Scotch Pres- 
byterians have delivered themselves. 
This is the second time in ten years that 
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the Church has declared by vote of pres- 
byteries that it wanted relief, and it really 
looks now as if the relief might at last 
be secured. We have printed on another 
page the substance of the “ Brief State- 
ment,” which, however much it is denied, 
will, if adopted, take the place of the 
Westminster Confession, even with the 
proposed amendments. It is not the 
amendments to the Confession, not the 
Declaratory Statement, which says the 
Confession must be interpreted in a non- 
natural way, but the “ Brief Statement of 
the Reformed Faith” that will be the 
real creed. We are told that this is not 
to be “a substitute for, or an alternative 
of, our Confession of Faith,” nor “ a test 
of orthodoxy for ministers, elders and 
deacons,” but that it is prepared simply to 
enlighten the people with regard. to the 
meaning of the Reformed faith. Never- 
theless, that it will become such a substi- 
tute there can be no doubt. 

This new short and easy creed is much 
better than we feared it would be. That 
it was unanimously recommended by a 
committee of conservatives and liberals 
was little less than a miracle. That means 
that the conservatives consented to a 
toning down of the severe statements of 
the Confession, and that they did most 
of the yielding. But let us consider the 
crucial points. 

Of all the articles, the most important 
is that which concerns Holy Scripture. 
We feared that it would be made stiffer 
than the statement in the Westminster 
Confession, which happens to be loose 
because the subject had not been under 
discussion. But it is one of the freest 
and largest ever written. It tells us that 
“God is revealed in nature, history and 
the heart of man,” and that he has made 
a “clearer revelation of himself to men 
of God who spoke as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit,” that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are thus “ given by inspiration,” and 
are “the only infallible rule of faith and 
life.” There is here no “plenary” in- 
spiration, no “ inerrancy; ” and the ex- 
pression “infallible rule of faith and 
life” may mean as much or as little as 
you please. 

And, accordingly, there is no clear 
statement about Adam’s fall which re- 
quires us to believe in him as a historical 
character. To be sure, we are told that 
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“our first parents, being tempted, chose 
evil and so fell away from God.” This 
naturally means Adam and Eve, but it 
can be strained—and straining is neces- 
sary if one must submit to a creed—so 
as to apply to the first human beings un- 
der the doctrine of evolution, who doubt- 
less sinned. This Article is the most to 
be criticised of all, for it not only im- 
plies, if it does not assert, the historic 
character of the biblical story of Adam, 
but it distinctly asserts that congenital 
os is the result of that sin of our 
“first parents; ” “by reason of this dis- 
obedience, we and all men are born with 
a sinful nature.” Apart from the ques- 
tion of fact involved, and apart from the 
possibility of a “ nature ” being “ sinful ” 
as distinct from acts, this is not the kind 
of doctrine to help inquirers or to culti- 
vate the Christian life. 

The Brief Statement is fully New 
School in its declaration of the unlimited 
nature of our Lord’s Atonement, but it 
does not avoid the doctrine of election, 
altho reprobation is, as is natural, less 
emphasized than in the old Confession. 
We are informed that “ God from the be- 
ginning gave to his Son a people, an in- 
numerable multitude, chosen in Christ 
unto holiness, service and salvation.” In 
addition we are told that all who die be- 
fore years of discretion are thus chosen, 
and are regenerated and saved, as also 
are “all others given by the Father to 
the Son who are beyond the reach of the 
outward means of grace.” We suppose 
that means idiots and imbeciles; but why 
we should be told that all infants are 
elected, and not all imbeciles as well, but 
only such as are given by the Father to 
the Son, we do not understand. It is 
possible that the language was made in- 
definite so that it might be interpreted 
to include godly pagans who never heard 
of Christ, but the attempt to interpret 
this Article shows how utterly needless 
it is in a Statement for popular use to say 
anything about what God made up his 
mind that he would do. While every ef- 
fort has been made to reconcile the con- 
tradiction between the statement in one 
Article that God “ will have all men to 
be saved and come to the knowledge of 
the truth,” and that of this Article that 
God “ gave to his Son ” a certain elected 
multitude out of the whole world, whom, 
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we are told again, the Holy Spirit “ per- 
suades and enables to obey the call of the 
Gospel,” the old antinomy is by no means 
escaped ; but it ought not to be presented. 
Yet, of course, it was unavoidable that 
it should be presented in any creed that 
could be called Presbyterian. 

A single other point we may speak of. 
The doctrine of Christ and his Atone- 
ment is fully presented, and here comes 
the nearest approach to Old School doc- 
trine. There is no“ moral influence ” in 
the Statement. Christ is the eternal Son 
of God, Second Person in the Trinity, 
born of the Virgin Mary; “for us he 
fulfilled all righteousness and satisfied 
eternal justice, offering himself a perfect 
. sacrifice upon the cross to take away the 
sins of the world,” and God pardons men 
“solely on the ground of the perfect 
obedience and sacrifice of Christ.” This 
is not a statement of imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness or of vicarious 
atonement, but it seems to mean that, 
and it asserts more as to the secrets of 
God’s mind relating to forgiveness, and 
as to the interior mutual counsels of the 
Trinity than some Presbyterians might 
desire to see stated. They would have 
been better satisfied with a simpler state- 
ment of the love of God in Jesus Christ 
and his readiness to forgive all who re- 
pent; but that mere statement, while 
evangelical enough, would not have been 
sufficiently Presbyterian—as yet. 

Notwithstanding such criticisms as it 
is easy to make, this Brief Statement is 
surprisingly comprehensive and irenic. 
It has its uncertain doctrines, another be- 
ing the distinct statement of a bodily res- 
urrection, but it is a vast improvement in 
its devotional spirit and in its theological 
content on the Westminster Confession 
and the two Catechisms. When we say 
that its adoption will remove a great 
stumbling block and will be of substantial 
advantage to the Church, we do not aban- 
don our confidence that binding creeds 
should never be imposed on any Church. 
But we have been distinctly told that 
this is not a creed by which to try the 
orthodoxy of anybody, but a mere state- 
ment of what is usually believed for 
public information. And the Presby- 
terian Church, if it adopts this proposed 
revision, will really have no binding 
creed. The Declaratory Statements will 
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have said No to what the Confession says 
Yes; and the amended Confession will 
be practically superseded by the Brief 
Statement, which itself is a statement and 
not a creed. 

The Committee on Revision has done 
its work, on the whole, admirably well. 
It has brought in one unanimous report, 
when it might have brought in twenty- 
one, if all had not surrendered their sev- 
eral preferences on some points. They 
deserve great praise for what is, on the 
whole, an excellent and satisfactory con- 
clusion. Its acceptance will end for 
many years the confessional discussion 
in the Presbyterian Church, but it will 
not, and cannot and should not end in- 
vestigation of theological doctrine in 
which that Church has taken and is still 
taking an honorable and influential part. 


5 


The Country Home to Woman 


We have received a letter from a Kan- 
sas woman from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract: 


“In reply to your series of editorials on 
making a country home,-I have something to 
say. While the series is to be commended so 
far as it goes, it omits a vital matter. You 
propose to transplant women as well as men 
into the country. You wish us to get out of 
congested cities into the open land. Do you 
know what that means to a woman? It takes 
her away from the public conveniences of the 
city, such as gas, and electricity, and public 
and places her where the 
chances are she will be compelled to use, and 
to clean, kerosene lamps; and for water rely on 
cisterns that give out in a dry time, and on 
wells that rarely go thirty feet down into the 
earth. The trolley is a fine thing, but for most 
sections it is yet a dream. It may come with- © 
in one or two miles of your new home; pos- 
sibly not. As for the telephone, it is getting 
around pretty fast, I allow; but it does not yet 
enter one-tenth of the country houses. So you 
see, make the best of it, you invite us wom- 
en to something like. pioneering. I like adven- 
ture, and venture and don’t object; but how 
about the women who are dead conventional- 
ists, as most women are? What are you go- 
ing to do with them? They don’t know how 
to adjust themselves to new conditions; and 
will surely make a mess of it. If rich they 
will get helped over; if poor will have to help 
themselves; but what of the big middle class 
—those who in the city just move into a flat, 
or a got-up house, and stay along? These 
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folk will have to wake up; get a lot of new 
ideas, and adjust themselves with a positive- 
ness they never had any knowledge of. I 
don’t say they can’t. I don’t say I am sorry 
to see them shaken up a bit. My opinion is 
that we need this new movement to break up 
the horrid dead level of city life—those streets 
where the houses are all alike, you know— 
as much so as in a graveyard; and where lives 
are pretty much all alike, too. The platitu- 
dinosity of this sort of existence is not worth 
the while.” 


A good deal of this with which we are 
charged we do not propose at all. There 
were some things about old-time farm 
life that must never come in again. They 
were essentials of pioneering, and they 
were endured bravely by a generation 
that is gone. The shallow well ought 
now to be forbidden by law everywhere, 
in country and in city. It is dangerous 
not only to family health, but generally 
endangers a whole neighborhood. It is 
a menace not only to life, but to that evo- 
lution of longer life which ought to be 
always going on. The shallow cistern is 
just as wretched and useless an incon- 
venience. It was the one thing about our 
fathers’ houses that we find it hardest to 


understand. A good cistern, with pipes 
coming into your kitchen, is as natural 


as a good well. The two together will 
not often exceed in cost from one to two 
hundred dollars. They should be pro- 
vided for first of all and before moving 
to the country. As for gas and electric- 
ity, they are not found everywhere, that 
is true, and it will be a part of the duty 
of the new country folk to see that the 
trolley is rapidly extended. From the 
trolley plant power must be carried into 
houses and barns to do a good deal of 
domestic service. As for the telephone, 
it will be a stupid community that does 
not establish lines within the next five 
years. The last five years has made a 
network that takes in at least one million 
miles of connection and probably more. 
The question of help will be the great 
trouble ahead; probably no more severe 
in the country than in the city. We are 
persistently excluding the Chinese, who 
at the present time constitute the only 
available menials of the world. We 
might as well refuse to admit their teas. 
The excluding policy may, however, be 
providential, to drive us to co-operative 
methods of living. How co-operation 
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may be applied to country living must be 
discussed by itself. 

The writer of this letter goes a good 
deal further and says many things that 
are pungent as well as truthful. It is 
clear enough that the bulk of our city 
population needs a new frontage of civi- 
lization to prevent the destruction of in- 
dividualism and to establish a new self- 
reliance, such as that which characterized 
our colonists when they settled the thir- 
teen States and then pushed on westward 
over the whole continent. You would 
know that it was the letter of a woman 
if she did not so sign herself, a woman 
who is herself quite capable of taking up 
real problems of living. But she points 
out one of the rankest evils of city life— 
that is, the large number of women who, 
have no serious life-work, who are simply 
being kept and provided for by husbands. 
This is not the sort of women who made 
America. They are the helpless, the con- 
ventional. In their hands home degen- 
erates into a formality; womanhood is 
never ripened into character. It is quite 
true that many of these women are unfit 
to create country homes. It will never 
do to leave the flats for the hillsides un- 
less you have some degree of self- 
reliance. Yet this is our hope—to create 
a stronger womanhood, a_ grander 
motherhood. We need more homes 
where women can learn directly from na- 
ture—that is, from God. We have been 
engaged on too commonplace ideals, and 
it has resulted too often in the deteriora- 
tion of motherhood, wedded life and the 
home. 

Turning once more to our letter, it 
says: 

“ Nothing can be accomplished in the way 
of creating this new age of yours until you 
have got a new woman. If woman is to live 
in the country and enjoy a country home, she 
must learn to make one. She must live out of 
doors and comprehend the trees and the 
plants, the birds and the bees; and she must 
know how to make things grow. She must 
be an economist of the first class; and a cre- 
ator, with that Creator who planted the first 
garden that we have any record of. Your 
country woman must understand tools, and 
not be afraid to use them. She must under- 
stand electricity, and be able to take charge of 
the dynamo. She must not be a stranger to 
the force that lights her kitchen and does a 
good deal of her house work.” 


To this we heartily agree. There is no 
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reason why the co-operation of husband 
and wife shall not be very greatly ex- 
tended, and woman affiliate her work 
with the field and the shop. This rather 
strenuous letter insists further that our 
editorials have talked too much of lawns 
and said little about the old-fashioned 
flower gardens. On this we are not in- 
clined to budge. There was as much 
work in one of those old-time gardens— 
every bit done with the spade—as there 
is now on a whole ten-acre farm by in- 
tensive method. After all possible abate- 
ments and after discounting difficulties, 
there is no question but the country is the 
real home of a human being—at least of 
a family. Here only do we know the 
rest and the peace and the sweet odors 
and the fresh foods—the spiritual assail- 
ments that challenge us to upward-look- 
ing and forward-working. 


J 
Pneumonia and Dust 


Waite the old time unreasonable 
dread of contagious disease has been de- 
clining because of the growing assur- 
ance that modern medical science has 
advanced sufficiently in its knowledge of 
disease distribution to point out the 
special dangers involved and their suc- 
cessful avoidance, there has developed a 
well founded feeling that many diseases 
formerly considered as due to causes 
within the individual may prove under 
certain circumstances to be communi- 
cated from without. After all, even a 
quarter of a century ago very few physi- 
cians were convinced that tuberculosis 
was anything but hereditary, and most 
refused to accept the notion just then be- 
ing introduced that it was contagious. 
A half century ago the idea of pulmo- 
nary consumption ever being communi- 
cated to those in close contact with suf- 
ferers from that disease would have been 
very generally scoffed at by medical men 
as well as the public. There are other 
diseases in which the existence of a cer- 
tain measure of communicability is just 
beginning to be clear to progressive 
medical science. Among these the most 
prominent is pneumonia. 

It may seem needlessly alarming to 
class pneumonia among the possibly 
communicable diseases, but the present 
situation with regard to this affection is 
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sufficiently serious to justify consider- 
able alarm. Professor Osler, one of our 
most distinguished American medical 
authorities, said of the disease recently: 


“ The most widespread and fatal of all acute 
diseases, pneumonia, is now ‘ The Captain of 
the Men of Death,’ to use the phrase applied 
by John Bunyan to consumption.” 


This declaration is called forth by the 
recent mortality statistics of our large 
cities. While other diseases cause every 
year a decreasing mortality in proportion 
to the population, the death rate from 
pneumonia is on the increase. The death 
rate from consumption is notably less 
than it was even a decade ago; that from 
pneumonia is alarmingly greater. This 
increase in fatality has come just during 
the period when the better sanitation of 
our cities has seen a material reduction 
in the general mortality of even crowded 
centers. 

During this last quarter of a century 
the average age at time of death in this 
country has increased from about 31 
years to over 35 years. The three most 
important causes of death remain— 
pneumonia, heart disease and consump- 
tion. While the mortality from pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis has been notably de- 
creased and the expectation of life after 
the development of heart disease has be- 
come much more favorable, the fatality 
of pneumonia is ever on the increase. 
The incidence of pneumonia is directly 
in proportion to the density of popula- 
tion ; and as the trend of our modern life 
is to gather people more and more in 
crowded urban centers, the outlook is 
discouraging. 

It is often assumed that pneumonia is 
almost exclusively a disease of the cold 
weather. It is the custom to associate it 
with the catching of cold. The. main 
basis for this is the fact that the affection 
is usually ushered in by a chill. Pneu- 
monia is, however, a disease of any sea- 
son of the year when the conditions of 
its development are fulfilled. These con- 
ditions are not exactly known, but are 
commonly bound up with the bringing 
together of many people in more or less 
confined spaces. 

The history of a case of pneumonia 
usually includes the presence of the pa- 
tient in a crowded hall, theater, church 
or some numerous assembly within a 
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few days before the development of the 
affection. The germs of the disease evi- 
dently get into the air and are taken up 
by the respiratory mucous membranes 
under such circumstances. In normally 
healthy individuals they fail to develop, 
but in those who are run down from 
overwork or worry or some serious path- 
ological condition, or who are tempo- 
rarily predisposed by exposure to cold 
air when fatigued or when hungry, the 
germs find a favorable soil for luxuriant 
growth. At times there may under such 
circumstances be apparently epidemics of 
the disease. There have been several 
such groups of cases at schools during 
the winter just past; one of them only a 
few weeks ago, in which even the ques- 
tion of possible contagion has not been 
entirely settled. There has been no 
doubt in the minds of hospital physicians 
who have seen groups of cases occur in 
wards that contagion is at times an im- 
portant factor in the spread of the dis- 
ease. 

The gleam of hope in the prospect of 
amelioration of the present conditions 
with regard to pneumonia is to be found 
in reliance on sanitary precautions to 
lessen opportunities for the distribution 
of the specific germ of the disease. 
These must concern themselves especial- 
ly with dust and its dangers. Greater 
care will have to be insisted on with re- 
gard to the careful cleaning of rooms in 
which crowds of people collect. This 
may even require the replacing of the 
carpeted floors of theaters by polished 
hard wood, which will have to be kept 
scrupulously clean. The cleaning process 
will have to be done in the early morn- 
ing hours, giving ample time for the 
dust to settle before the opening of the 
theater. Sunlight is practically entirely 
excluded from our theaters at the pres- 
ent time by the supposed necessities of 
the architectural problem involved in the 
confined space that must be utilized. The 
sun’s rays are the great natural antisep- 
tic, the most powerful and universal bac- 
tericide we know. If they could be al- 
lowed to penetrate freely for several hours 
on a clear day into rooms meant for the 
accommodation of crowds they would do 
more to make the space healthily clean 
than even the minutest possible cleansing 
precautions. The health regulations of 
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the future will doubtless impose the ne- 
cessity for the admission of direct sun- 
light into theaters just as the police 
regulations require fire escapes. 

Meantime, of course, such proposals 
may seem Utopian and the theory on 
which they are founded far fetched. 
Much stranger things have happened, 
however, in the history of applied sani- 
tary science than the acceptance of such 
common sense ideas. The city sanitary 
engineer of the future will consider it 
quite as objectionable, or even more so 
on the score of health, to have dusty 
streets than to have malodorous streets. 
A special effort will have to be made to 
bring people to the realization of the ne- 
cessity for such at present apparently 
unwarranted sanitary interference, but 
the current popular attitude in matters 
of public health is so much in advance of 
that of twenty-five years ago that the 
outlook is not discouraging. Much will 
have to be submitted to in order to lessen 
the ravages of this most fateful of the 
nursing sisters of death—pneumonia. 
Dust and its dangers for the respiratory 
tract, not because of its mechanical irri- 
tation, but its germ contents, must be the 
text that will lead to a proper apprecia- 
tion of present conditions and the means 
necessary for their correction. 


a 


It is now reported that An- 
dover Theological Seminary is 
to be removed to Cambridge, . 
or, possibly, united with Chicago Semi- 
nary. This has been talked of for a long 
time and ought to have been done years 
ago. The two most distinguished scholars 
in the Seminary, first the late Professor 
Thayer and lately Professor Moore, 
have been transferred to Harvard Uni- 
versity, and it seemed that neither stu- 
dents nor professors could be retained 
at Andover. The Congregationalists 
have too many seminaries in New Eng- 
land, Andover, the oldest, then New 
Haven and Hartford and Bangor, while 
the wiser Baptists and Methodists and - 
Unitarians and Universalists have but 
one each and the Episcopalians two. In 
some way this wasteful quadruplication 
of effort ought to be corrected. There 
are no longer rival schools of theologic 
thought to be considered. -Hartford no 


Andover 
Seminary 
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longer quarrels with New Haven. An- 
dover no longer represents a different 
theology from Bangor. Tolerance is the 
rule to-day, and the scientific, rather than 
the dogmatic, spirit prevails, which 
brings all believers together. Andover 
was ruined as a seminary only in part by 
the attacks on its eschatology, which was 
an unfortunate point on which to defend 
more liberal views. Union was much 
more logical in making the fight on the 
questions related to inspiration. But 
Andover also lost because of its location. 
It was away from all fellowship of 
scholarship, not in a large city, not in a 
university town. If it is impossible to 
consolidate these schools of the prophets, 
Andover should at least take refuge un- 
der the shadow of Harvard, which is no 
longer Unitarian, where it will have the 
company of an Episcopalian seminary. 


al 


The terrible disaster to St. 
Pierre came as it might 
have been the end of the 
world, to those overwhelmed by its cata- 
ract of fire. Its suddenness and the com- 
pleteness of its destruction recalls the 
passage in Bailey’s “ Festus,” in which 
the devil preaches a sermon in the mar- 
ket-place of a city, and warns the people 
of what should come suddenly on them 
when time should end: 


The Poetry of 
Disaster 


“No! ye shall perish sudden and unsaved. 

The priest shall, dipping, die. Can man 
save man? 

Is water God? The counselor, wise fool, 

Drop down amid his quirks and sacred lies— 

The judge, while dooming unto death some 
wretch, 

Shall meet at once his own death, doom and 
judge. P 

The doctor, watch in hand, and patient’s 
pulse, 

Shall feel his own heart cease its beats—and 
fall: 

Professors shall spin out, and students strain 

Their brains no more; art, science, toil shall 
cease. 

The world shall stand still with a rending jar, 

As tho it struck at sea. The halls where sit 

The heads of nations shall be dumb with 
death. 

The ship shall after her own plummet sink, 

And sound the sea herself and depths of 
death. . 

At the first turn Death shall cut off the thief, 

And dash the gold bag in his yellow brain. 
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The gambler, reckoning gains, shall drop a 
piece ; 

Stoop down and there see death ;—look up, 
there God. 

The wanton, temporizing with decay, 

And qualifying every line which vice 

Writes bluntly on the brow, inviting scorn, 

Shall pale through plastered red: and the 
loose, low sot 

See clear, for once, through his misty, o’er 
brimmed eye. 

The just, if there be any, die in prayer. 

Death shall be everywhere among your 
marts, 

And giving bills which no man may de- 
cline— 

Drafts upon Hell one moment after date. 

Then shall your outcries tremble amid the 
stars: 

Terrors shall be about ye like a wind: 

And fears come down upon ye like a house.” 


& 


Four years ago the public 
schools of Toledo were 
taken out of politics by the 
enactment of the Niles Law. The first 
feature of this law is the doing away with 
ward elections. The board is limited to 
five members chosen by the city at large 
for a term of five years each. Nomina- 
tions are by petitions only. Indorsement 
in writing by two hundred legal voters 
constitutes a candidacy. The name of 
the candidate thus presented is printed 
on a separate school board ballot with- 
out indication of political affiliation and 
cast into a separate ballot box. The 
Toledo Blade, speaking editorially of the 
superseded school board, says: 


“There was a regular traffic in favors 
among the members. Not only did this trad- 
ing cover real estate deals for sites, and the 
location and erection of new buildings, but po- 
sitions under the board were included. Teach- 
ers were appointed because of political pulls.” 


The Toledo 
School Law 


The notorious methods of a great school 
book company in dictating the selection 
of text-books, the election of favorable 
teachers and officials, and the expulsion 
of unfavorable ones, was the chief cause, 
however, which roused the people to a 
demand for a changed law. Under the 
new law Toledo has taken a place at the 
forefront of educational reform. Presi- 
dent Butler mentions Toledo among “the 
most conspicuous instances” of cities - 
that are making history along lines of 
administrative honesty and fidelity to the 
interests of the children. But the Niles 
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Law has its enemies among certain in- 
terests. A powerful effort is being made 
at present to have it declared unconsti- 
tutional. But while the case has been 
waiting the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio the Legislature has come 
to its relief, to the great chagrin of its 
enemies, and has amended the law so as 
to remove the technical features upon 
which was based the charge of its uncon- 


stitutionality. 
as 


The Guardian is the 
leading organ of the 
Church of England. 
It has a weekly letter “ From a Roman 
Catholic Correspondent ” at Rome. As 
The Guardian is a journal of the highest 
character we are bound to believe that its 
correspondent is really a Roman Catho- 
lic. In a late issue he speaks of Spanish 
clericalism in the Philippines as follows: 


“The Spaniards left in the Philippines a 
Church completely in the hands of the reli- 
gious orders, whose members fulfilled all the 
functions of parish priests. The abuses of 
morals and discipline were so flagrant, the 
harm accruing to the people thus exploited so 
undeniable—the concubinage which was so rife 
in the islands being due to the exorbitant mar- 
riage fees demanded by the pastors—that the 
United States insisted on an immediate reform, 
and entered into communication with the Vat- 
ican in May last, through Monsignor Chapelle, 
the Papal delegate to the Philippines. The fol- 
lowing month a commission of Cardinals was 
appointed to consider the subject, and in No- 
vember the mission of Monsignor Chapelle 
terminated, a scheme for the gradual elimina- 
tion of the religious orders and the substitu- 
tion, of secular parish clergy having been elab- 
orated. The natives, it appears, demanded the 
complete suppression of the orders under 
whose heel they had groaned so long. A 
gradual, indeed, but none the less complete, 
ousting of the regular clergy—principally Do- 
minicans—from their position as parish clergy 
will now proceed pari passu with the gradual 
elimination of the Spanish Episcopate, to be in 
due time replaced by American, or at least 
non-Spanish, prelates. The same scheme is 
already in progress in Cuba. The Vatican, at 
the instance of America, has asked for the res- 
ignation of the Spanish Bishop of Manila, who 
visited Rome last year contemporaneously with 
Monsignor Chapelle, and the appointment ofa 
successor, who is, perhaps, to be chosen from 
the American Episcopate, is under considera- 
tion.” 


The Friars in the 
Philippines 


We judge that these statements are sub- 
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stantially correct, and the mission of Gov- 
ernor Taft to Rome is intended to facili- 
tate the purchase of the land belonging 
to the religious orders and thus the easier 
substitution for them of a better class of 


arish clergy. 
Pp gy s 


Prayer and _nefe is a serious difference 
ms . of opinion among the mem- 
asning bers of the General Confer- 
ence of the Southern Methodist Church, 
now in session at Dallas, Tex., as to 
whether the $288,000 War claim, paid by 
the Government several years ago to the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, ought or 
ought not to be réturned, since it is be- 
lieved by many that the Senate was de- 
ceived at the time by a telegram sent 
from Nashville by Dr. Barbee, Book 
Agent of the Publishing House, denying 
that a commission was to be paid out of 
the appropriation, when,.in fact, $100,000 
was paid under agreement to Major 
Stahlman. Notwithstanding the fact that 
84 of the 89 United States Senators have 
recently signed a letter exonerating the 
Church from blame and admitting the 
justice of the claim, while all except two 
of the bishops (Morrison and Key) at 
the General Conference are in favor of 
retaining the money, the religious mind 
of the body is still confused as to its duty 
in the matter, and so great is the agitation 
that the 12th of May was set aside as a 
day of prayer and fasting for the whole 
Conference, altho we understand there 
was a carnal protest in the respectable 
vote cast against this drastic measure. 
Indeed there is something naive in such 
an appeal to Providence by a body of 
more or less apostolic men. We recom- 
mend to our brethren in the South a plen- 
ty of solid, wholesome food while they 
attend to matters of so much moment to 
their Church. And we would remind 
them that there are occasions when 
prayer and fasting is a sort of sentimental 
way of chasing the poor devil around the 
stump while somebody gains time to can- 
vass the situation. We recall sturdy Dr. 
Leonard Bacon’s protest, “ This is no 
time for prayer,” in that famous meeting 
of the American Board when it was pro- 
posed to have a season of prayer over 
a proposition to have no lot or part with 
slavery in Georgia. 
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We take particular pleas- 
ure in calling the attention 
of our readers to Mr. 
Stedman’s statement, on another page, of 
the purpose and needs of the Whittier 
Home Association. The very fact that 
Mr. Stedman is willing to lend the weight 
of his name to the forwarding of this un- 
dertaking is sufficient evidence of its 
worthiness. But THE INDEPENDENT has 
a specially warm interest in its success. 
In the old days Whittier was a frequent 
contributor to these columns; indeed the 
poems from his pen which appeared here 
from time to time were one of the factors 
which made of THE INDEPENDENT a 
power in helping to decide one of the 
great issues, rather the greatest issue of 
the national life. But if we have this per- 
sonal reason for wishing success to the 
Home Association, every reader and ad- 
mirer of Whittier’s homely verse, with 
its pure tones of refined and unhesitating 
spirituality and its ever present cry of pa- 
triotism, will be, in some measure, inter- 
ested in the plan. In the stress of the 
times and amid the continued outpouring 
of present-day fiction and poetry, the 
merit of Whittier’s work is not, perhaps, 
fully remembered or recognized. His 
position, we do not hesitate to affirm, will 
be even higher twenty years hence than it 
is now. And there is something pecul- 
iarly appropriate in preserving as a me- 
morial the home of our author who in 
“Snow Bound,” and other poems sang so 
beautifully the delights of home. The 
Association needs, we are told, ten thou- 
sand dollars for its undertaking, of which 
three thousand have already been raised. 
THE INDEPENDENT will gladly forward 
to Mr. Stedman any contributions which 
may be sent to this office. 
& 

It has been understood for some time 
past that a way would be found for se- 
curing from the House of Represent- 
atives, a formal expression of its well- 
known opinion in favor of Admiral 
Schley without, at the same time, pro- 
voking dissension with the administra- 
tion. To Mr. Mudd, of Maryland, the 
credit of the achievement is now due. 
Despite the bitter but futile opposition of 
the Naval Committee, his resolution pro- 
viding that no money carried by the 
Naval Appropriation bill should be ex- 


The Whittier 
Memorial 
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pended in the purchase of Maclay’s His- 
tory, was passed without dissent on May 
17th. Not only the old edition, but the 
new and expurgated one, is barred out. 
This solemn condemnation of the book 
which contained the malicious charges 
extends equally to the clique which es- 
sayed to support them. Admiral Schley 
is already overwhelmed with congratu- 
lations upon this action of the House. 


sf 


In defense of General Smith’s “ kill 
and burn ” order reference has been made 
to General Sherman’s “ March through 
Georgia.” The order issued by him 
which comes nearest to that of General 
Smith is the following, issued in retalia- 
tion for the shooting at a railroad train 
by which a number of soldiers were 
killed : 

“ Headquarters, Military Div. of the Miss. 

“ Rom_E, Ga., Oct. 29th, 1864. 
“ Brigadier General Watkins, Calhoun, Ga.: 

“Can you not send over to Fairmount and 
Adairsville, burn ten or twelve houses of 
known Secessionists, kill a few at random, and 
let them know it will be repeated every time 
a train is fired upon from Resca to Kingston? 

“W. T. SHERMAN, 
“ Major General Com.” 


This is severe enough, but it is mildness 
itself compared with the orders attrib- 
uted to General Smith. 

ed 


Whatever the Chicago papers say 
against Dr. Dowie he is pretty sure to 
deny, but the story has not yet, we be- 
lieve, been denied that his daughter, 
Esther, has died as the result of burns, 
after her father and the elders had prayed 
all day for her, and, finally, against all 
his teaching, he had called in one of the 
hated medical profession, which he has 
attacked with all his emphatic rhetoric. 
It was a terrible test of his principles, 
and he seems to have failed at the crisis. 


* 


It was very foolish in M. Hugues Le 
Roux, who is lecturing in this country on 
French literature, to say that Dreyfus 
had acknowledged his guilt to M. Zola. 
This was one of the canards of the 
French election, and M. Zola and every 
one else concerned has contradicted M. 
Le Roux. The condemnation of Captain 
Dreyfus cannot be justified in that way, 
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A Disturbing Railway Project 


THE recent severance of the close re- 
lations so long existing between the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company may point to 
a serious disturbance of that railway har- 
mony which in the East, as in the West, 
has been based on community of interest 
and various agreements. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company gave the re- 
quired notice of six months, last week, 
that it would terminate the contract under 
which the Western Union has for twenty- 
one years enjoyed the right of way for 
its poles and wires on all the lines of the 
great Pennsylvania system, with offices, 
of course, at the Pennsylvania’s stations. 
In December next it must withdraw, un- 
less in the meantime it shall succeed in 
making a new contract. The prediction 
is made, however, that it will be displaced 
on the Pennsylvania system by the Postal 
Telegraph Company. 

The question involved is one of rail- 
roads, not one of telegraphs. The West- 
ern Union is a Gould company, and Mr. 
Gould has very recently and quite boldly 
invaded the Pennsylvania’s province. In 
the Northwest the grouping of railway 
systems by community of interest was 
suddenly and harshly interrupted when 
Mr. Harriman and his associates found 
that the Burlington system was to be 
owned by interests which could use it to 
the disadvantage of the allied Union Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific. Mr. Gould 
and his associates now introduce a dis- 
turbing and threatening element in the 
East. It may fairly be assumed that the 
termination of the telegraph contract is 
an indication of the Pennsylvania’s dis- 
approval of his ambitious railway project. 
So long as the Eastern terminals of his 
extensive railway system were at Buffalo 
and Wheeling it did not disturb the East- 
ern allies. The extension of his Wheel- 
ing line to Pittsburg (soon to be accom- 
plished) was resented and opposed, but 
at last accepted. His latest extension to 
the Atlantic coast, however, is another 
matter. 

This termination of the telegraph con- 
tract closely follows the purchase from 
the city of Baltimore of the Western 
Maryland road by the Fuller syndicate, 
which, as everybody now knows, repre- 


sents Mr. Gould. Ina letter to the Mayor 
of Baltimore on the 2d inst. Mr. Gould 
said that “the road is desired,.if it can 
be bought at the price proposed, in order 
that it may be used as an outlet, with sea 
terminal at Baltimore, of the West Vir- 
ginia Central, the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie, and the Wabash system.” This 
was a perfectly frank admission that the 
road was to prolong the Gould system 
to the Atlantic coast. The road was sold 
to Mr. Gould’s syndicate, and now $15,- 
000,000 is to be expended on bridges and 
new short connecting lines that will com- 
plete the project which he and his asso- 
ciates have in view. 

This project is the making of a through 
line from Baltimore to the Pacific by way 
of Pittsburg, Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver and Salt Lake, with 
branches to New Orleans, Texas ports, 
and points on the Mexican boundary. 
The missing links have been those at 
each end. The Gould system has been 
using the Central Pacific from Ogden, 
and Mr. Gould and Mr. Harriman are in- 
terested jointly in important railway un- 
dertakings in the Southwest. But Mr. 
Gould is also in agreement with Senator 
Clark and his associates, who are build- 
ing a road from Salt Lake to the Pacific 
at Los Angeles. That road will probably 
be the terminal Pacific link of the Gould 
system. At the Eastern end the gaps 
in the line from Baltimore to Toledo—by 
way of Parkersburg and Zanesville—will 
soon be filled, and it is said that the en- 
trance of the Wheeling road into Pitts- 
burg will be followed by the construction 
of a short cut from that city in the direc- 
tion of Baltimore. All this threatens to 
disturb the present harmonious Eastern 
arrangement and may be very annoying 
to the Pennsylvania system, which will be 
most directly affected by the new trunk 


line. 
& 


Two important industrial undertak- 
ings in Canada are to be consolidated 
by a lease of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany to the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company. 


...-Dividends. and an- 
nounced : 
American ay Co., semi-annual, $3.00 per 


share, payable July rst. 
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The Old Fallacy 


Now a journal in Savannah and an- 
other in Omaha join the protest, in al- 
most the same language, against raising 
insurance rates because of fires else- 
where. Lo, we haven’t been doing any- 
thing to you (this is the argument), we 
have had no fires; why mulct us because 
there have been fires in some other 
place? ‘“ Now that Savannah has good 
fire service and plenty of water (says one 
journal) and has been free from disas- 
trous fires for quite a long time, it does 
not seem to be just to increase the rates 
here just because there have been disas- 
trous fires in Paterson and Atlantic City ; 
let the rates be raised in those cities and 
not in cities far distant from them.” 
And the other says that the companies 
have in the last few years made a great 
profit on their Omaha risks and “ it is 
not fair to make Omaha pay for the 
losses incurred in other cities, some of 
which are 1,000 miles distant.” 

It is natural for newspapers to look at 
such questions as advocates of the local 
interests which they immediately repre- 
sent and to assume that they would be 
set down as betraying their own friends 
if they did not defend them against out- 
side corporations ; yet the argument is as 
fallacious as it is natural. Rates are not 
raised in Savannah and Omaha merely 
“because ” of disastrous fires elsewhere ; 
such increase is a part of the general rise 
which those disastrous fires, together 
with the general run of fires, have shown 
to be necessary. The second mistake is 
the assumption that immunity for the 
past few years, even if some profits are 
made there, necessarily establishes ex- 
emption from a rise in rates, much less a 
claim to a reduction. The place which has 
enjoyed a long term of immunity may 
be just ready, in the movement of aver- 
age, for a severe blow. There is a dis- 
tinct conflagration hazard—.e., a hazard 
of large fires—which must be faken into 
account and provided for. Again (as 
the most important consideration), if 
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Savannah does not pay for Paterson this 
year, Paterson should not, and could not, 
pay for Savannah in some other year. 
The very foundation of insurance is that 
the burdens of one shall be laid upon 
another. No tub, insurance-wise, can 
stand on its own bottom. Of course, 
rates should be affected by the local con- 
ditions, but they cannot be wholly local- 
ized; to carry out the “ independence ” 
idea fully would end in every man’s in- 
suring himself. 
a 


OnE of the insurance journals quotes 
some figures to show that the surplus 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life has 
been declining for several years past, the 
decline in four years having been a half 
million. This showing, with the com- 
ments thereon, is apparently offered as . 
indirect evidence that the company is not 
thriving, or perhaps as an argument 
against the practice of annual dividends. 
But it does not, in our judgment, bear 
out either conclusion. The question of 
annual vs. deferred dividends may be ar- 
gued on either side, and is not one to be 
decided broadly and offhand; each plan 
has advantages and disadvantages, and 
the public preference (if the subject 
could only be clearly understood) ought 
to govern. As for surplus, neither de- 
crease nor increase affords evidence of 
decline or of thrift and progress in a 
company ; a conclusion drawn from that 
fact alone would be almost as unsound 
as the conclusion that the Mutual Life is 
in danger because its loss claims are 
much greater than they were in 1880. 
The statement of President Greene is that 
since 1898 the surplus of the Connecticut 
Mutual “ has been somewhat drawn upon 
each year to maintain the long-continued 
scale of dividend.” This use of surplus 
he justly pronounces proper and right, up 
to the limit of prudence, and when “ the 
question point” is reached the dividend 
rate will be modified as shall then seem 
necessary. As the surplus still exceeds 
seven millions that time is not yet here. 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble. 

It’s a sign that the blood is deficient in vi- 
tality, just as pimples and other eruptions are 
signs that the blood is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the hazardous 
fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new courage 


strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and cléar the com- 
plexion. 

Accept no substitute. 


T felt tired all the time and could not sleep. After taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a while I could sleep well and the tired 
feeling had gone. This great medicine has also cured me of 
scrofula.” Mrs. C. M. Root, Gilead, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 





St CEE tay 


pune and pickles, urea 
thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


‘Will keep them ahostutel moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined ne is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

bouse. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL Co. 











VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


BALTIMORE. 
Dealers in 


NEW YORK. 
U. 8S. CGOVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


New York Bosto: 
Steck xchance! MEMBERS i Stock ‘xchange 


Private wires to Bosten, 
Philadeiphia, ‘Saltimere and Richmend. 


WATCHES - - 
Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


87 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 to 137 Rodina ng , Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Franci 


ee 


aad Wheots 


BOSTON. 








Ae nner 
mri Wy SyoiE'a br tL 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of a ee 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line ot 


Eddy Refrigerators, Our Standard for thé 


past quarter century 


Croc , China and G Cut , Cooking Utensils, 
mor nner Word ood Trunks, 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of os Bey Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful atten 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 


TRY IT. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS THE WORLD OVER 
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READING NOTICES 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC, 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Edward B. Chandler, of San Antonio, Tex., whom we have 
known for a number of years and who for years has made a 
specialty of mortgage loans, writes as follows regarding a 
loan in San Antonio, which will be of interest to investors : 
‘“*T lately made a loan of $10,000, which I am carrying and 
offering to investors, subject to previous sale. The security 
for this loan consists of a business house and lot on our main 
business street in the very center of town. The proneey is 
located within 200 feet of five banks. The lot is 38 x 105 feet 
and worth $20,000 without improvements. The building is 
worih $15,000. The property is easily worth $35,000. It rents 
for $3,000 a year. y loan of $10,000 rnns for three years and 
of course is a first lien on the property. The title is perfect 
and the borrowers are good people. This loan will net 6%. 
It is just as good as any that can be made anywhere, in any 
country, on any security.” For further information write 
direct to E. B. Chandler, Mortgage Loans, San Antonio, Tex. 





“THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA BRINGS 
HEALTH.”’ 


Something over seven years ago there was started in 
Atlantic City a new sort of hotel. e aim was to provide the 
comforts and attentions necessary for the great numbers who 
seek the sea for rest and repair from the wear of business or 
to build up after illness, as well as the class that care not to 
be in the turmoil of ultra-fashionable hotel life. 

While avoiding glare and parade, the solid comforts of 
life were well looked after, and the table and service were 
kept at the — of hotel excellence. After six years of in- 
creasing popularity, a new and fine building of substantial 
materials—grey stone and light colored brick—has been 
erected and now awaits the increased patronage that such 
well directed enterprise merits. Supplementing comfort 
with convenience of arrangement, and with exquisite taste 
of furnishings, the new building is further provided with a 
most complete Bath Department, comprising all that is 
newest and best in modern po pont my oy pees Sea water 
is largely used. At the call of guests is a resident physician 
or nurses when required, and for all that visit Atlantic City 
with the view to benefit by natural salubrity of its climate, 
GALEN HALL offers accommodations that are ideal. 


A MUCH TALKED-OF IMPROVEMENT. 


The stir the New Jersey Central's recent announcement 
made in regard to its hourly trains between New York and 
Philadelphia was far reaching. Very few cities can boast of 
such a train schedule and the beauty of it is, that it’s easily 
remembered—a train every hour on the even hour from 7 
A. M. to 6 P. M. 

The locomotives, cars and Pullman cars are the most mod- 
ern, the roadbed is rock ballasted, and as only hard coal is 
used there is no smoke or cinders. Every train runs direct 
to Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, without chan and 
many of them cover the distance in 2 hours. The ing 
Route pa which the Philadelphia Line is often known, is not 
only a short way to Philadelphia, but it is likewise the scenic 
route. This service goes into effect on May 18th, but in no 
way does it impair the fast and elegant service of the ——— 
=_— Line which will run independently of the Philadelphi 
sine.— Adr. 


$50.00 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry., May 27-June 8—three fast 
trains daily to San Francisco and Los Angeles. Finest 
scenery, shortest time on the road, stopovers allowed, choice 
of routes returning. For illustrated itine and full par- 
ticulars apply to any ticket agent or address W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


One of the most progressive Seedsmen in this country is 
Hon. John Lewis Childs, of Floral Park, N. Y. His large. 
elegant Catalogue is sent free to all who apply, and it pre- 
sents an array of choice new Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants and Fruits which is really enticing. Mr. Childs 
ome Ling in business 26 years, is well known and thoroughly 
reliable. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 











TO REN T—Harwichport, South side Cape Cod, furnished 
Cottage ; ample unds; near ocean; g bathing. Further 
particulars apply; Mrs. 8. M. Young, Harwichport, Mass. 





TO LET __A fine Cottage, beautifully situated, in 
e Portland harbor near water-bathing, beach, 
etc. Very convenient; well furnished; one of the most desir: 


able on the coast, Particulars of 
A. M. SMITH, Portland, Me. 








LAI 
SUMMER | tHldciften MOUNTAYNS 
MES houses, 
HO po $200 per week and upward. 


IN Malled for 4c. ——. P. 
VERMONT [4-3 2S0 Gs Brosdway to” 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Ou Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


NEW HOMESTEAD OPENS MARCH 10TH. 


A brick structure, which, when fully completed, will equal any 
resort hotel in America. Virginia Hotel and cottages now open. 

Most curative baths known for gout, rheumatism and diseases 
of the blood. GOLF LINKS extended to 6,000 yards. 

Pullman compartment sleeper from New York. 

Tickets and Pullman reservations at C. & O. Office, No. 362 Broad- 
way, New York, and offices Pennsylvania Railroad and connecting 
lines throughout the conptey 

FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath County, Va. 


























The Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Sts., 
2% BOSTON %% 

Near Back Bay Stations 
European and American Plans 
A MODERN HOTEL, particularly adapted 

to transient guests. Easy of access to 


all parts of the city and suburbs. Electric 
cars pass the door. Cuisine unexcelled. 


Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Traveling Alone. 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 
and Moderate Prices 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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California 


and return 


$50.2 


Tickets sold from Chicago, May 27 
to June 8. Corresponding rates 
from other points good on 


The New Overland Limited 


Electric lighted, leaves Chicago 
8:00 p. m., daily. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 
The Best of Everything 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 














* diay \ 
Fat vs Brains 


Food that Makes Brilliant 
Newspapers. 





Nervous prostration cannot continue if the 
right kind of food is used, but food that will 
build fat does not always contain the elements 
necessary for rebuilding the soft gray matter in 
the nerve centers. 

A lady tells how she got well from using 
Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food. “I was treated 
by several physicians at the hospital. My dis- 
ease was pronounced neurasthenia (nervous 
prostration). The doctors gave me various 
nerve tonics without producing any beneficial 
results. I finally got so weak that I could not 
work either physically or mentally. 

About two years ago I began the use of Crape 
Nuts and a marked improvement set in at once. 
In eight weeks I had regained my strength and 
could do my old work even better than before, 
that of writing for the press. All honor to 
Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

f 














THE 
FOUR-TRACK 





NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


‘' OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published Monthly by the 


Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to any 
address for a year on receipt of 50 cents. Single 
copies, 5 cents. Address Geo. H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York 








DOCTORS SAY 


that during the heated term in Greater New York you must take 
wife and the children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y.. on the main line 
and branches of the New York, Ontario and Western. Railway, a 
region of absolute HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 2,000 feet 
above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk and only three 
hours’ ride on the cars, Send 7 cents for postage to the unde ed, 
or call and get free at offices below the Superbly Illustrated k 
“SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of Hotels, Farm 
and Boarding Houses, with their location, rates of board, facilitics, 
attractions, &c. 

On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates will be 
sold at Broadway, 1354 Broadway, and Ferry Offices, giving an 
opportunity of Eieacwallty selecting a Summer home, and also en- 
eying day’s fishing in this delightful region. Tickets good re- 

rning up © Monday, June 2d. 

IN YORK: 8 Park Place, 118, 141, 165, 425, 1854, 1370 Broad- 
way, 287 4th Av., 245 Columbus Av., 158 East 125th St., 273 West 125th 
St., 182 5th Av.; ticket offices, Frank!in and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 


Eagle Office. 
Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 
J. C. ANDERSON, 


General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York 











Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 
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—— or rat your Grocers | 
4 ‘It is the very best ironing Wax because, | 


ITS ODORLESS, LASTS LONGER, 
NEVER DRIPS, CLEANS THE IRON, 
IS IN A PATENT AUTOMATIC HOLDER 


| And gives that beautiful soft silky gloss 
.; to the work that no other Wax will. 
: Yes, its the best Wax and something else, for 
we Chemically treat the Wax, that's the secret 


' FLAME PROOF CO. 


| UNION SQ. NEW YORK 
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FINANCIAL 





INVESTORS 


Before making commitments, please 
accord us the privilege of submitting 
our descriptive list of investments. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


BANKERS, 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 





CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange, 


N.Y. 9 
Members }®- ¥. Cotton Exchange,” 


ORDERS exrouTreD FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. STUYVESANT FISH, Vice” 
Pres’t. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBERT C. THORNE 
Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE 8. HICKOK Cashi'r. PEPWARD J ALD- 
WIN, Ass’t Cashi’r. FRED'K 0. FOXCROFT, 2d ee Geant r. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Sur 
DIRECTORS, p rosea » 3 Moore 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Berinae 
Rockhill Potts, A eld, R. 
Astor, George 8. tiene George Frederick 


Appleton, John : Jac 
D, Cornelius Vande: 


Vietor, Albert i. Wi 
Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 


all parts ef the world. 


Texas Real Estate Loans 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will recerve money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 


Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Taz INDEPENDENT for my standing. 


0 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Ae on Ay opt sme worth ro times 

all Bankers, Capitalists, J 1dges an an 
0 ar particul are. Send for pamphiet, = Truth 


.” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GuTHEim, OxLanoma. 


Foto Electrotype Engraving Co, 


DESIGNERS, and # 
# # ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 














1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. 


JOHN MUNROE &CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANOS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, andin DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries, 


MA 


far poereetins Rayo 1 Min- 
and Developing Co. of Cal- 
arene r investedin 
these shares will return —_ 

lar, handsome, dividen 
LIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Sierore: S Plant in amy 
the ordinary mining proposition res 
now selling at po ¥ floor price. Bank 

References. 


ROANOKE INVESTMENT | co. 


28th YEAR. 

















OUR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 


31 YEARS 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mall to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 








Chamber of Commeres, Chicago 


Bldg., Boston. 
John Hancock &-, Lowa Falls, lowa. 


Home Office established 1871. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








WAkka NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 
nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Wome orig ey 

w York, Ma) 

-Annual Dividend of THREE $8.00 tae te 

has ay declared Da a in L 9d ron, July i to the share- 

holders of record a‘ ose of bi May 81 . 190 also an extra 

Dividend of ONE &L00) DOLLAR pe _ share out of the earnings of 
, the Company from its investmen' 

J AMES FA FARGO, 





1902. 
per Share 


Treasurer. 
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EPO) bs THE CONDITION OF 


RTLAND | Pe ot my BANK, 


at Portiand, in the State of Maine, at the close of business 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ........scccsccccsessoce $1,776,965.21 
erdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 
United States pas AY secure circulation..... 800,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc..........secceceeessess 974,278.13 
Banking house, Xt and fixtures......... 200.00 
Due trem National banks (not reserve agents). 4,477.16 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 173,687.17 
Due from approved reserve agents...........++ 356,566.20 
Checks and other cash items..........e+se++. 14,941.28 
Exchange for Clearing House............+++. 25,754.12 
Notes of other National BREE. co ccccgssccsece 18,680.00 
Fractional gh Cmeney gee 3 and cents.. 542.28 
Lawful money reserve n bank ik, viz.: 
= MEAT Beeces iS a bitieatenl "52,880.00 
-tender notes,........csse0e0 
181,412.70 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...........e+see+ 15,000.00 
GEE, o whchc cocccutecccccecosusedendsedis $3,837,514.62 
Capital stock paid 1 ee $300,000.00 
apital stock pa Mvcckseccesteoectbceeesad 000. 
Eo it aint cae ene nei naan ihe 100,000.00 
Un ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 65,635.82 
National bank notes outstanding............. 295,500.00 
Due to other National banks..... $126,097.90 
Due to State banks and bankers. . 5,190.39 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
BD De hc cvccdcésscveesesocee 240,862.31 
Due to approved reserve agents... 33,390.49 
Dividends unpaid..............«.. 252.00 
Individual eposits subject to 
CT RT rere tee 2,631,576.72 
Demand certificates of deposit... 10,407.46 
Time certificates of deposit...... 500.00 
GOREN GOED. occ cccccenecceces 7,829.23 
Cashier’s checks outstanding..... 20,272.30 
3,076,378.80 
I 464 din eeens epaenenndbbeaaenanee eee $3,837,514.62 


State oF Marne, County oF CUMBERLAND, 88.: 
I, OHARLES G. ALLEN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the nore statement is true 


to the best of my Gnownedee 98 oot be 
LES. G “ALLEN, Cashier. 
qfgpautnes and sworn to —— me this 6th day of May, 


EDWARD L. PIPER, Notary Public. 
FRED. E. RICHARDS, 

HENRY B. CLEAVES, } Directors. 
WM. W. MASON, 


Correct—Attest: 





ELECTION 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 


120 Broadway, New York, May 15th, 1902. 


THE FIFTY-FIFTH ANWUAL MEETING of Stockholders of 
the Pacific Mail Steamsht , hy one will be held at 120 Broadway, 
on Wednesday, the 28th day o: 1902, between the hours of 12 
noon and 2 o’clock P. M., for the election of Directors and the trans- 
action of such other business as may properly come before it. The 
transfer books of the C cunpeny will — « he office of the a 
Trust Pa. on Thursday, the na of May, 1902, at 
o'clock P and will reopen Bs, ay 29th, 1902, at 0 


o’clock A. 
JOSEPH HELLEN, Secretary. 














INSURANCE 
1851 1S02 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Secretary, 





ASSETS, Jan. ist,1902 - $28,291,56 
LIABILITIES - “= - $ 5 Pere 
SURPLUS - - - - ° 3,386,140.53 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, ss 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities <~ - 29,251,142.04 





$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured {s entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 


ASSETS..... eeetcoereccceseessssees .---$19,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES.,......0000---2eseeeeee +eeee17,532,054.49 








SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


is said to have remarked that “ you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” Quite true ; but unless Life 
Insurance is a good thing there i isa wonderful fool- 
ing of many people who keep on paying increasing 
amounts for it year after year. hy in 1goo alone 
the colossal METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York sold, in new contracts, 
nearly $350,000,000 of it. If life insurance is a 
delusion, what a strange one! Do you think it 
really is? Have you considered it at all? 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 


CN EE a Se aE ees $500,000.00 
Reserv — r re-insurance and = bonengeeh pmemvens - « 1,544,609.50 
Surplus over all Liabilities. ; ce MM 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ‘Ist. "1902. ‘$2, 360,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 2ist, 1902. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
ist of December, 1901 : 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1901, to 8ist December, 1901.......... ..- $3,604,917.63 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
JAMA, WOU ince cccccccecctsccsesesoes 699,323.61 
Total Marine Premiums..........-+ssseessss- $4,304,241.24 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1901, 
to 8ist December, 1901..............+0+ «- $3,512,389.71 
Interest received 
during the year $275,102.19 
ye 
e year, 
less taxes... 54,889.88 $329,992.04 





timated in 1900 
and previous 
Years.....---+-- $398,184.81 
Occurred and 
were estima 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 
Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances.. 85,617,65 $197,649.63 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses,........ $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
BMD. .cccecsesoess $5,403,824.00 


MRDAET .cccccccceese 1,291,236.62 

Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William Streets, cost........ $1,017,000.00 
= Ly erection of new 











2,639,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 1,159,385.19 
Cash in the hands of European 


Bankers to 
losses under policies payable in fo: 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or th legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth ot ys | next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal yoy on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of February next, m which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of pera. and cancelled. 

A dividend of 40 per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the company for the year ending Sist December, 1901, for 
which certificates be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 

ay next. 

By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, - 


TRUSTEES: 
Gustav Amsinck, Ewald Fleitmann, 
Francis m, Clement A.Griscom, W.H.H. Moore, 
m W. Hard, Frederic A. Parsons, 
Waldron P. Brown, John D. Hewlett Henry Ya 
William P. Boulton, Charles D. Leverich, George W. Quintard, 
Joseph H. (hegman, Francis H. Leggett, A. A. Raven, 
C. Clar Leander N. Lovell, John L. Riker, 
James G. De Forest, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Douglas Robinson, 
> Charlies H. Marshall, @ 
Cornelius Eldert, George H. Macy, William C. Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 34d Vice-Pres’t. 


BL N. DER to hold thirteen copies of Taz InpE- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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J.W.ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


THE TWO GREAT 
AIMS 


of aman's life are - pro- 

tection for his family- pro- 
vision for himself. 

Endowment Assurance 
effects them both. 
Here is the result of Endow 
ment policy No.24Z619 for 
$5,000 taken out 20 years 
ago at age 3): 


[Oe EY Ack thle 


Thisis a return of all 


premiums paid with $2, 
550.°° in addition; to say 
nothing of the 20 years 
lite assurance. 


prend coupon below for part; u/ars 
of sucha policy fesued al Jour age 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 79. 
120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for $ 
if issued to a man 








O’Neill’s 


Women’s Cloak and Suit Dept. 


2d Fioor. 


Stylish Costumes and Waists at a Remark- 
able Reduction from Prevailing Prices. . 


Women’s Suits. 


Made of Cheviots, Etamines and Canvas, all new models, most of them in colors and nearly all : . 
made over Silk Drop.—Samples of a well-known maker. J 6 50 ; 
25.00 to 40.00 PRICES PREVAIL ELSEWHERE. E 


Silk Waists. 


Three choice lots of silk waists on special sale to-day. They are made of Taffeta, Peau de j 
Cygne and Peau de Soie, all new designs, black and colors, 
(@ REGULAR VALUE $6.00 TO $10.00, 


3.98 and 4,98. 
H. O’NEILL & CO., -. 6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., N. Y. 











PROVIDENT SAVINGS. LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, . New York. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


‘ - FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active a N _Second Vice-President 


business men. Permanent, giving a large amount | 7° RAINERD egret hn poorstary 


of indemnity for the family; semporary, guarantee- ‘ [DDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged | 4994 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 





Re ce Reserve. 
osntet Losses and other claims. 
et Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 


CU ae. 











